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BOILEAU SATIRIST ANIMI GRATIA 
By E. B. O. Borgerhoff 


In 1666, in the Preface to the first edition of his Satires, Boileau asked his 
victims to remember ‘‘que le Parnasse fut de tout temps un pays de liberté: 
que le plus habile y est tous les jours exposé 4 la censure du plus ignorant: 
que le sentiment d’un seul homme ne fait point la loi. . . .’ As a citizen of 
the Republic of Letters Boileau was here doing more than merely defending 
the satirist’s right to criticize and the victim’s right to ignore the criticism: 
he was enunciating an idea which, consciously or not, must have found 
itself frequently at odds with the growing absolutism of the century. As a 
critic of society Boileau had a definite stake in the existence of the freedom 
he described, but in defending it he was also doing something simpler and 
more important: he was defending his art. For Boileau was first of all a 
poet, with a poet’s normal need to express himself. 

What concerns us here then is less the freedom of the critic than the 
freedom of the artist and the free play of his art. How, within the confines 
of a relatively restricted social and aesthetic pattern, do Boileau’s thought 
and art achieve their mobility and their vital independence? 

In 1694 Boileau, by now a distinguished middle-aged bachelor, published 
his tenth satire. It was against women. Addressed to one Alcippe who was 
about to be married, it carried on with merry viciousness a debate in which, 
over Alcippe’s objections, a long gallery of undesirable females and dis- 
astrous matches was displayed in sad and solemn warning. This satire is 
by far Boileau’s longest and it is unquestionably his most brutal. And yet 
twelve years later, when he heard that his friend Brossette (undeterred by 
that same satire) had just married, he wrote to him the following words: 
“Parlons maintenant de votre mariage. A mon avis vous ne pouviez rien 
faire de plus judicieux. Quoique j’aie composé, animi gratia, une satire 
contre les méchantes femmes, je suis pourtant du sentiment d’Alcippe, et 
je tiens comme lui Que pour éire heureux sous ce joug salutaire / Tout dépend 
en un mot du bon choix qu’on sait faire. Il ne faut point prendre les Poétes 4 
la lettre. Aujourd’hui c’est chez Eux la féte du célibat; demain c’est la 
féte du mariage. Aujourd’hui l’Homme est le plus sot des animaux [this is 
a reference to Boileau’s eighth satire]; demain c’est le seul animal capable 
de la justice, et, en cela semblable 4 Dieu. Ainsi, Monsieur, je vous conjure 
de bien marquer 4 Madame votre Epouse la part que je prends A l’heureux 
choix que vous avez fait.’” 

1. I am using the edition of the @uvres prepared by Ch.-H. Boudhors (Paris: 
Société des Belles Lettres, 1934-43). The editions of the Satires and the Epistres 
prepared by Albert Cahen for the Société des Textes Frangais Modernes (Droz, 


1932 and 1937 respectively) are also very helpful. I have modernized the spelling. 
2. Letter of July 5, 1706, Lettres a Brossette, in @uvres, ed. cit. 
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However playful this conciliatory clarification may have been, it is 
worth noting because, no matter how you take it, it reveals a fundamental 
duplicity. Boileau tempts us to believe here that he could always write, and 
in this case that he actually thought, the opposite of what he did write. 
He shows the extent to which he considered his art to be disengaged, poten- 
tial, free. 

The word duplicity is used here without any derogatory implication. It 
is meant to carry not only the notion of deception and make-believe (in 
the sense both of feigning for one’s self and of causing others to believe) 
but also the related notion of doubleness. Indeed it is meant to convey the 
total effect of contrary forces. It is thus connected with irony, paradox, 
ambiguity, dialectic and other similar notions with which modern criticism 
loves to play. But let me say immediately that nothing was further from 
Boileau’s intention than ambiguity, if we take ambiguity to mean the 
simultaneously double action of a word or group of words so that doubt 
remains as to their meaning at the declarative level. “Answers. . . dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding”’ (to use the NED’s Miltonian 
example) were anathema to him and, as a matter of fact, furnished him 
with the theme of his very good last satire, where ambiguity allegorized is 
made responsible for all the ills of the world. 

Yet in spite of this concern for clarity Boileau, like any other poet, re- 
mains basically subject to interpretation. Since we are sometimes not cer- 
tain of the direction or of the tone of what he says, we are not always sure 
of the complete sense of a poem. Boudhors in the Introduction to his edition 
of the Satires, commenting on this and on the fact that Boileau had the 
bluntness of Juvenal but the obliqueness of Horace, called him ‘“‘ce maitre 
ouvrier de la poésie 4 double fond.” For these reasons then, and for others 
which will appear in the course of this essay, it seems possible and desirable 
to speak of Boileau’s duplicity. 

Now duplicity is inherent in the artistic act, the whole business of art 
being in its motive and execution profoundly ironic, and a certain duplicity 
is perfectly noticeable in all satire, where the indignation of the satirist is 
at once means and end. I therefore claim no discovery. No more do I claim 
to resolve the duplicity—this resolution may come of itself. But I am in- 
terested in showing how it helps to create the poetry in these works which 
seem at first glance so prosaic, and how it operates to keep Boileau’s poems 
in motion, elusive and free. 


II 


Probably the most economical way of considering Boileau’s satires as a 
whole is to see in them two grand means of practicing the duplicity of 
which I speak. One of these is some sort of technical device; the other is the 
choice of the theme. The most widely used technical device is a simple one: 
dialogue. Stating the other side of the case gives depth and a fresh impetus. 
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Horace and Juvenal both used dialogue, but Boileau’s manipulation of it is 
on a wider range than theirs. It includes the dramatic presentation of named 
characters, direct quotation, indirect discourse and even the argument with 
himself which he imagines for his ninth satire. (I shall have much more to 
say about this ninth satire presently, for its theme is very close to my topic.) 
The fact is that Boileau almost never addresses the reader alone. He con- 
stantly brings in interlocutors who may or may not represent the reader’s 
point of view (“dira-t-on; dira quelqu’un”’) and who are capable at any 
moment of interrupting with an objection or a qualification. But of course 
it is all Boileau. I have stressed dialogue as a device because it is the most 
generally used and because it is the most clear-cut case of doubleness. But 
there are other devices (the allegory of the twelfth satire for instance) 
which in different ways produce the same effect. Some of these will be men- 
tioned as we proceed. 

When it is the theme which carries the duplicity, this is because it is 
understood as frankly hyperbolic (all men are mad, as in the fourth satire; 
all women are bad, as in the tenth) or obviously paradoxical, as in the 
seventh, where the victim of the satire is satire itself. 

With these two means then, the technical device and the absurd theme, 
Boileau could work many combinations of duplicity, especially when he 
used them both together. The first satire easily shows how the technical 
device works. Boileau supposedly reports the invective against Parisian 
society of an actual person known to have been a poverty stricken and 
bitter writer.’ Boileau gives him the impersonal classical name of Damon. 
Thus the man is and is not Damon who is and is not Boileau. His condem- 
nation of Paris is complete and violent. It is much stronger and sincere 
seeming than Boileau (who was well off) could or would have made it if 
he had been speaking as himself. It is in fact very bold in the peroration 
where Damon declares his intention to quit the city 


Ou l’Honneur est en guerre avecque la Fortune: 

Oi le Vice orgueilleux s’érige en Souverain, 

Et va la mitre en téte et la crosse & la main. 
(vv. 130-132.) 


Boileau was afraid that the satire might be too strong. The lines quoted, 
for instance, have a reversible application. So at one point Damon is inter- 
rupted by “quelqu’un” who tells him to go and find a pulpit and bore his 
listeners there. But then we are told that this heckler is only one of those 
cowardly freethinkers whom satire hurts and who, though he proclaims 
himself independent of conventional morality nevertheless runs to God the 
moment he falls ill. Following this explanation there is an assertion of faith 
in God, in the immortality of the soul and in the after life, and there is a 


3. Just who this individual was is a matter of some controversy, but his identity 
is not important here. See the editions cited. 
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final farewell to Paris. Ironically—why not?—it was the passage about the 
freethinker which was criticized, so that Boileau eventually had to tone it 
down. But the point is that by the end of the poem it is very hard to deter- 
mine precisely the limits of Boileau’s identity or the extent of his sincerity. 
Indeed in a part of the work subsequently suppressed, Boileau himself 
seemed to have forgotten that he was supposed to be quoting Damon.‘ 
And yet of course the reader is supposed to be perfectly aware that this is 
satire and is supposed to be bold and even exaggerated. The reader is also 
supposed to know that the satirist is supposed to be on the side of morality 
or at least of good sense. In other words the reader, involved in this tissue 
of suppositions, participates in the duplicity. 

The second satire is a good example of an obviously paradoxical theme 
exploited without technical device. It begins as a eulogy of Moliére and is 
addressed to him. But by the fourteenth line the reader knows that Boileau 
is composing with evident ease a poem on the difficulty of rhyming. Boileau 
envies Moliére’s facility, but while saying this he also suggests that rhym- 
ing ought to be hard if it is any good, and that easy rhyming is so because 
it is tiresome and cliché-ridden. One has the uneasy feeling that this com- 
pliment to Moliére is a little backhanded and that Boileau in proclaiming 
his high standards comes off better than Moliére even though the poem 
ends with a curse on rhyming and with the plea: 


De grace, enseigne-moi I’art de trouver la rime: 
Ou, puisqu’enfin tes soins y seraient superflus, 
Moliére, enseigne-moi |’art de ne rimer plus. 


Now, beside the fact that Boileau here more or less contradicts his own 
seventh satire, where he describes how the words rush to his pen, it would 
also appear that he really did not think so very much of Moliére’s style. 
The Bolaeana twice report this,® and his friend Le Verrier in a commentary 
of his works which Boileau himself reviewed, remarked of this poem: 
“L’auteur donne ici 4 son ami une facilité de tourner un vers et de rimer 
que son ami n’avait pas, mais il est question de le louer et de lui faire 
plaisir.” Boileau seems to have let this stand.* But all of this does not keep 
the poem as a whole from being a tribute to Moliére, whose theatre he ad- 
mired (with reservations!). 

So the entire piece is a playful exhibition of mock suffering and of skill. 
Except that—final irony—if no one is meant to believe that last cry, one is 
still meant to understand the pain of serious writing as real. But the turn 
given to those last lines is characteristic: Boileau can present himself in the 
very act of forming a wish which ends up the absurd reverse of what it 


4. Satires, ed. cit., pp. 188-89. 
5. xix and xx. 
6. See Cahen, ed. cit., p. 39. 
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started out to be, and so he leaves us suspecting that nothing much is 
really at stake. 

To put it crudely then, in the two satires mentioned, what Boileau says 
is both “true” and “not true” at one and the same time. But there is one 
additional doubleness of a more general sort which occurs in all the satires. 
This is the fact that the poems are in part inspired by, and in the case of 
certain themes and even of certain lines directly imitated from Horace, 
Juvenal, Persius, or the French satirist Régnier. Yet at the same time, in 
these very instances they are applicable to and based on the peculiarities 
of Boileau’s contemporaries. It is part of the game to know this and to ad- 
mire the skill with which the poet is able to make in one single operation 
both the translation and the transmutation into his own terms. The Soame 
and Dryden “translation” of Boileau’s own Art poétique did this same sort 
of thing. For instance: 


Enfin Malherbe vint, et, le premier en France, 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence; 
(vv. 131-132.) 


became, 


Waller came last, but was the first whose art 
Just weight and measure did to verse impart. 
(vv. 131-132.) 


(It is amusing to note the identity of the line numbers.) 


Ill 


I want now to look with particular attention at the ninth satire, which 
is one of Boileau’s best. I wish to show how in the multiple exploitation of 
occasions for duplicity all the elements of the poem: device, theme, subject 
matter, organization and expression interplay to contribute to its depth 
and its vitality. 

It begins: 


C’est & vous, mon Esprit, & qui je veux parler, 
Vous avez des défauts que je ne puis celer. 


In the first line we are told the technical device to be used and in the 
second line we know the paradoxical theme. Boileau will be addressing 
his own Esprit for the purpose of criticizing it, and the subject will be, as 
we soon find out, the desirability of abandoning the satire in view of the 
Esprit’s shortcomings. But after the accusation the Esprit replies in deferise 
of itself, so that the poem is divided roughly in half. The main lines of the 
argument are these: Boileau exhorts his Esprit to cease writing its provoking 
satires and to turn to pleasanter (and more profitable) eulogies. The Esprit 
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answers briefly that it lacks the kind of strength necessary to sing in the 
eulogistic mode. Boileau then accuses it of cowardice, but assuming even 
the satire to be successful, suggests still that its victims ought to be left 
rather to merciful oblivion, since it is everyone’s right to write badly and 
since bad works die a natural death. He adds a report of what “they say,” 
namely that the Esprit, hiding behind Horace and Juvenal, is merely 
indulging a nasty predilection for slander. At this the Esprit comes in with 
its main rejoinder, making a distinction between slander and honest criti- 
cism and defending the freedom of the satire and the right to criticize, 
since really good works outlive criticism anyway. But the Esprit yields at 
last and promises to praise to the skies all those whom it had formerly 
ridiculed. Boileau approves, but warns that the wrathful victims will un- 
derstand this praise as the mockery it is, and when the Esprit tries to reply 
once more, he silences it once and for all. 

We are conscious at the outset of the double direction and the ironic 
situation. After attacking so many others Boileau is now going to satirize— 
himself. Thus the whole poem has to be read in the light of the previous 
satires, indeed in the light of Boileau’s whole career in the literary world up 
to this time. The Preface to the first edition of this satire said: “L’Auteur 
aprés avoir écrit contre tous les Hommes en général, a cru qu’il ne pouvait 
mieux finir qu’en écrivant contre lui-méme, et que c’était le plus beau 
champ de Satire qu’il pit trouver. Peut-étre que ceux qui ne sont pas fort 
instruits des démélés du Parnasse, et qui n’ont pas beaucoup lu les autres 
Satires du méme Auteur, ne verront pas tout l’agrément de celle-ci, qui 
n’en est, 4 bien parler, qu’une suite. Mais je ne doute point que les gens de 
Lettres, et ceux surtout qui ont le goft délicat, ne lui donnent le prix, 
comme & celle ov il y a le plus d’art, d’invention et de finesse d’esprit.’” 

But the duplicity of the poem is even more apparent when we realize 
that as Boileau censures himself it is with the voice of his actual detractors, 
and that when the Esprit answers it is with the voice of Boileau. It stands 
to reason then that the second part of the poem, the defense by the Esprit, 
would be on the whole straightforward. Yet it cannot be entirely so, since 
it is addressed not to a general audience but to Boileau and within the 
framework of the whole imagined situation where it is Boileau who has 
brought up the original charges. Furthermore at the end it is Boileau and 
not the Esprit who has—literally—the last word, and that word is ‘‘Taisez- 
vous.”’ The irony of all this is increased when we know that Boileau did 
indeed cease publishing satires for almost a quarter of a century—but only 
formally: the satire continues brightly on in the Epitres. 

But there is much more to be said about the inversions which animate 
this particular piece and which are not so simple as they might at first 
seem, especially in the first half of the poem. 

In the opening lines Boileau makes a number of remarks which any re- 

7. Satires, in @uvres, ed. cit., pp. 156-57. 
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spectable poet might well make quite sincerely in moments of discourage- 
ment with himself or with the world. Thus the first couplet, even though 
we know it to be satire, is in its very irony suggestive of real self-criticism. 
And when Boileau continues a few lines further on saying: 


Mais moi, qui dans le fond sais bien ce que j’en crois, 
Qui compte tous les jours vos défauts par mes doigts, 
(vv. 13-14.) 


the effect is the same. But especially the lines: 


Quelle verve indiscréte 
Sans l’aveu des neuf Soeurs vous a rendu poéte? 
(vv. 19-20.) 


suggest that in a sense this whole self-accusation is sincere. Boileau, I re- 
peat, did stop writing formal satire. 

But right away something happens. The play is developed as Boileau 
continues to chide his Esprit: 


Qui vous a pu souffler une si folle audace? 
Phébus a-t-il pour vous applani le Parnasse? 
Et ne savez-vous pas, que sur ce mont sacré 
Qui ne vole au sommet tombe au plus bas degré: 
Et qu’é moins d’étre au rang d’Horace ou de Voiture 
On rampe dans la fange avec l’Abbé de Pure? 
(vv. 23-28.) 


With this reference to one of his favorite butts, the abbé de Pure, Boileau- 
censor who, we understand is at least partly a make-believe Boileau, lifts 
the mask and shows himself to be really Boileau himself, as we know him, 
after all. 

Likewise when the Esprit makes its first brief answer, admitting its in- 
ability to sing in the noble tone urged by Boileau, the inversion is again 
complex, for the lines run (the Esprit is speaking): 


Tout chantre ne peut pas, sur le ton d’un Orphée 
Entonner en grands vers la Discorde étoufée, 
Peindre Bellonne en feu tonnant de toutes parts 
Et le Belge effrayé fuyant sur ses remparts. 

(vv. 39-42.) 


So that Boileau is actually doing what he claims he cannot do. But at the 
same time the lines in italics (they are Boileau’s) are a parody of the poems, 
by various writers, which had recently appeared celebrating Louis XIV’s 
victories in Flanders, which means that Boileau was showing that he could 
at least do as badly as they. However I note that Racine several years be- 
fore had written in La Thébaide: 
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L’épouvante et l’horreur régnent de toutes parts, 
Et le peuple effrayé tremble sur ses remparts. 
(I, iv.) 


But even more, Boileau himself in his first Epitre, composed about a year 
after the publication of our satire, wrote: 


GRAND ROI, sans recours aux histoires antiques, 
Ne T’avons-nous pas vu dans les plaines Belgiques, 
Quand |’ennemi vaincu désertant ses remparts, 
Au-devant de Ton joug courrait de toutes parts... . 
(vv. 117-120.) 


On top of this the passage in the satire is an adaptation of several lines of 
Horace (Satire I, Book IT) where the general theme is the same as Boileau’s. 

Again, a few lines further on, the Esprit continues, saying that Racan 
(who, at the age of seventy-nine, was by this time the grand old man of 
French poetry—he was to die two years later)| might sing in the high style: 


Mais pour Cotin et moi, qui rimons au hasard: 
Que l’amour de blamer fit poétes par art, 
Quoiqu’un tas de Grimauds vante notre éloquence, 
Le plus sir est pour nous de garder le silence. 
Un poéme insipide et sottement flatteur 
Déshonore 4 la fois le Héros et ]’Auteur. 
(vv. 45-50.) 


Here the inclusion of another favorite victim of Boileau forces the lines 
to be read doubly: as true for Cotin; as make-believe for Boileau. Except 
that the second line of the first couplet (which incidentally is borrowed 
from Juvenal, I, 79-80) could be true for Boileau, whose ‘‘amour de bl4mer”’ 
was certainly a part of his satiric temperament. ‘Plus enclin 4 bl4mer que 
savant a bien faire,” he was to say of himself in the last line of the Art 
poétique. It is further obvious that the last couplet of the passage quoted 
has to be taken as true in any case whatsoever, although here again the 
direction is double, for it is at once the statement of a truth made by the 
Esprit in defense of itself and an attack on those writers of heroic and 
laudatory verse who (like Boileau-censor) were criticizing Boileau. It must 
also not be forgotten that Boileau is here in his way resisting the pressure 
put upon the writers of the day to create a literature which would glorify 
the régime. The Discours au Roi which preceded Boileau’s first satire ex- 
plained how his enthusiasm tempted him to celebrate the deeds of Louis 
but how his reason told him he could not (although once again, as he dis- 
cussed the matter, he showed that he had at least the conventional words 
and phrases at his disposal). And so once more the first epistle begins: 


Grand Roi, c’est vainement qu’abjurant la Satire, 
Pour Toi seul désormais j’avais fait voeu d’écrire. 
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Now this couplet provides us with a transition back to the discussion of 
the second half of our ninth satire. Here the Esprit, after a long passage in 
praise of satire, says of it finally, and it would seem honestly: 


C’est pour elle, en un mot, que j’ai fait voeu d’écrire. 
(v. 283.) 


Here for once, it seems, all the make-believe is stripped away and we are 
in the ideological or psychological (not the formal) dead center of the poem. 
Now, we think, Boileau (as the Esprit) is really speaking out. True, per- 
haps, except that this passage is immediately followed by the total capitu- 
lation of the Esprit which brings the poem to a close. 

As I have said, this second half of the poem is less inverted than the first 
half since it is on the whole a defense of saiire. But its irony is then all the 
greater, for although it is not without some play, as when the Esprit claims 
that the only fame its victims have is in the fact that they are its victims, 
or as when it yields and agrees to say that Quinault is the equal of Virgil 
and so on, still the principal stroke is the complete defeat and silencing of 
the Esprit at the end, which calls into question the relevancy (if not the 
sincerity) of all of its arguments. Thus the inversion of the first half of the 
poem is continuous but never complete, and, speaking roughly, the inver- 
sion of the second half is delayed but total and, what is more, brings the 
poem back around to its starting point. 

And so, although in a general way one could say that Boileau mimics his 
enemies in the first half of the poem and himself in the second, this is never 
altogether true, and, given the ending, we are tempted to conclude that 
in spite of the play this is after all Boileau being himself all the way through. 
But what is of importance is not so much the final “reality” of Boileau, as 
the effect of the shifting Boileau-not-Boileau polarity. This effect remains 
and provides another key to the vitality of the poem as the two terms of 
the polarity now oppose one another, now exchange places, now merge. 
This merging or interchange, we saw, took place in the first satire between 
Boileau and Damon; it was seen as possible between Boileau and Alcippe 
in the tenth satire. But here it is between Boileau and himself. It is not 
merely the fact that by means of dialogue one man is able to give both sides 
of an argument—his own and the one contrary to his own; it is a real inter- 
change. Thus the doubleness can be considered as the opposition of forces 
or as the balance of forces or as the identity of forces, so that contrast is at 
moments identified with symmetry.® 

Now all of this is reinforced by one very important aspect, which is the 
balance between certain of the arguments in each half of the poem. If in 
the first half the heroic tone is advised and refused, as we have seen, with 

8. Somewhat the same sort of thing goes on with respect to the word ‘‘wit’’ in 


Pope’s Essay on Criticism. This at least is the observation of William Empson in 
his note for the Hudson Review (Winter, 1950) pp. 559 ff. 
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parody, in the second the lyric tone is advised and refused with parody. 
Here Boileau (as the Esprit) writes: 


Trai-je dans une Ode, en phrases de Malherbe, 
Troubler dans ses roseaux le Danube superbe: 
Délivrer de Sion le peuple gémissant; 
Faire trembler Memphis, ou pélir le Croissant: 
Et passant du Jourdain les ondes alarmées, 
Cueillir, mal & propos, les palmes Idumées? 

(vv. 251-256.) 


As in the first half these lines, although they are parody aimed at certain 
imitators of Malherbe, find echoes elsewhere and seriously (Boileau’s edi- 
tor, Boudhors, notes this) in Boileau himself! 

To continue with the formal balance, if the Esprit is accused of softness 
in the first half, it makes the same accusation against the artificial pastoral 
in the second. The right to write as one pleases is balanced by the right to 
criticize. If bad works disappear without criticism, good works survive 
with it. If Boileau admits the possibility of his Esprit’s succeeding, the 
Esprit will admit the possible desirability of changing its tone. All this bal- 
ance in content is sharpened by the fact that the poem begins with an ex- 
change, follows with two long passages separated by the pivotal accusation 
of slander, and ends with another exchange leading to the last line which is 
itself dialogue: 


Qui peut... “Quoi?” Je m’entends. “Mais encor?” Taisez-vous. 


So the poem has a definite baroque shape. But it is a shape which, like 
the images dear to Gestalt psychology, turns itself around or over or upside 
down or inside out as one contemplates it. It is roughly symmetrical, but 
the symmetry is not systematic, being inherent rather in the whole con- 
ception of the poem and emerging quite naturally after all from the fact 
that a man is debating with himself. The line of argument is thus similar 
in each half of the work and is set out in a recognizable forensic pattern: 1) 
statement of case; 2) the opponent says or will doubtless say ...; 3) but 
this is a false argument; 4) however let us suppose it to have some validity; 
5) even so the fact remains. ... But again of course this is not systematic. 

So much for the way in which theme, technical device and form interplay 
to create the movement and the mutability in the poem. Now if we pass 
to the individual lines and look at some of the word-play we may be able 
to see how much the use and combination of particular words reflect or 
contribute to this vital condition. I make no attempt to be exhaustive; an 
interested reader can go on and find much more than I shall mention. 

Though the spirit of play runs all through the poem there is no play on 
words in the sense in which that figure is usually understood. Boileau’s im- 
patience with ambiguity is evident; he and his contemporaries generally 
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considered the pun a trick which existed for its own sake and which be- 
trayed an underlying emptiness; it was the cheapest form of the Mannerism 
they opposed. This is not to say that there is no play with words in Boileau, 
although mostly it arises quite naturally from the context. I can think of 
only two examples of gratuitous play in the satire we are considering. One 
is in the passage about some of the unsuccessful biblical epics of the time: 


Le Jonas inconnu séche dans la poussiére. 
Le David imprimé n’a point vu la lumiére. 
Le Moise commence 4 moisir par les bords. 

(vv. 91-93.) 


In the first two of these lines what play there is lies in the relationship be- 
tween the subject of the epic and its fate, but in the third line the play 
between the sound of Moise and moisir is obvious. 

The other example is not a specially brilliant one; it is in the defense of 
satire where the Esprit asks why one has not the right 


De choquer un Auteur qui choque le bon sens, 
De railler d’un Plaisant qui ne sait pas nous plaire. 
(vv. 170-171.) 


Beside these there are a certain number of combinations which might 
loosely be called oxymoronic: “Cotin et moi’’ by itself is understood to be 
a union of exact opposites. ““Pourrir en sureté” (v. 90), “médire avec art’’ 
(v. 165), ‘‘avec respect enfoncer le poignard” (v. 166), “sot de qualité” (v. 
173), “juger de travers avec impunité” (v. 174)—all these carry out the 
bringing together of words which wish to separate, positive and negative 
qualities forced to cohabit and allowed to do so by the context. 

But there is another important source of word play. This is in the fact 
that to a large extent all through Boileau the verses are about themselves. 
Seven of the twelve satires have some bearing on literature. Thus in the 
lines where Boileau is asking the Esprit what brings on its itch to criticize, 
he says: 


Que vous ont fait Perrin, Bardin, Pradon, Hainaut, 
Colletet, Pelletier, Titreville, Quinault, 
Dont les noms en cent lieux, placés comme en leur niches, 
Vont de vos vers malins remplir les hémistiches? 

(vv. 97-100.) 


Here Boileau enjoys making one alexandrine couplet almost wholly out of 
proper names, and another discussing the fact that he has done so. This 
trick of making a poem move along by talking about it Boileau used many 
times. It is of course related to the tour de force of composing a poem in a 
fixed form by discussing the problem of composing it. Dobson’s famous 
triolet “I intended an ode” is of this order. Bout srimés, those poems with 
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words given for the end of each line where the poet is challenged to fill in 
the rest were sometimes got through in this fashion. 

To look further at the lines just quoted, the involvement of the reader 
in the satire at this point is complex. There is the basic situation; there is 
the fact that Boileau in order to accuse himself of using these names must 
indeed use them here; this reminds the reader, if he is of the averti sort 
whom Boileau had in mind, that such use had already been made of them 
in the seventh satire: 


Faut-il d’un froid rimeur dépeindre la manie? 

Mes vers comme un torrent coulent sur le papier. 

Je rencontre & la fois Perrin et Pelletier, 

Bonnecorse, Pradon, Colletet, Titreville, 

Et pour un que je veux, j’en rencontre plus de mille. 
(vv. 42-45.) 


In addition to this the reader is well aware of the malicious freedom in the 
use of some of these names, which by now are old friends. They are used 
not merely because they are useful for the metre or the rhyme; they are 
used because they are possible. And this in turn carries with it the pleasant 
fiction that they are inevitable. Boileau’s naming of people against whom 
no one had anything in particular is well known.’ 

There is also the image of the niches, suggesting those familiar galleries 
lined with statues of the once famous. This of course is connected with the 
idea expressed later on that Boileau gives these people the only fame they 
have. And the consideration of the image reminds us that, although 
Boileau’s verse is deservedly praised for its descriptive power, we do not 
on the whole expect to find imagery there as we might find it in the Eliza- 
bethans or in the Romantics. It is not that kind of poetry. There are, for 
instance, very few developed or complex figures of speech. Dryden, even, 
is rich here as compared with Boileau. (I am not forgetting the very self- 
conscious, almost burlesque allegory of the twelfth satire, or the overt 
burlesque of the mock-heroic Lutrin). Nevertheless one does have the feel- 
ing most of the time that one is somehow in the domain of the figure. There 
are at least three reasons for this. First, in this particular poem the whole 
situation is figurative. Second, the spirit of hyperbole reigns throughout 
the satires not only in the occasional theme but also in the fact that (as I 
have already suggested) the indignation demanded and expressed by the 
poem far exceeds what is actually felt by the poet, but the play involved 
requires the outrage—the excess. Thus here Boileau can feign that everyone 
in Paris is bored by a given writer, that everyone complains about this 
writer, and that he, Boileau, is the only person not allowed to speak his 
mind: 


9. See G@uvres, ed. cit., pp. 248 ff. and 268 ff. 
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Et je serai le seul qui ne pourrait rien dire? 
On sera ridicule, et je n’oserai rire? 
(vv. 191-192.) 


Thirdly Boileau’s language, straightforward though it may be, is yet 
supple and conversational and so makes use of a great many locutions which 
according to some strict rhetoric would, I suppose, have to be called figures 
of speech. But this language is so close to normal speech that one hesitates 
to assign to it the full value of figure. A single line will illustrate: 


Oi la droite Raison trébuche 4 chaque page. . . . 
(v. 152.) 


As it happens this line not only contains one of these quasi-figures, but it is 
also in the hyperbolic mode. 

The fact of the matter is that there are almost no lines at all which are 
not in some sense figurative, whether they are of the sort I have just men- 
tioned, or whether they are like the line quoted earlier (““Phébus a-t-il pour 
vous applani le Parnasse?”’), or whether they fall somewhere in between. 
Yet Boileau, along with his familiarity, can wax as rhetorical as he pleases, 
for in satire the most conventional device becomes its own burlesque, as in 
the Phébus-Parnasse passage just quoted. 

So to the shifting boileau-not-boileau polarity, and to the doubleness 
provided by the Latin background, by the technical device and by the 
theme—all of which is reflected in the mirror-like form of the poem, we can 
add the whole figurative mood which unites the work as it touches it from 
initial situation to individual line. The important result of all these counter- 
effects is that, as in any poetry, scarcely a line can be read simply or by 
itself if its full meaning is to be grasped. And this creates a further duplicity, 
for the poetry is supposed to be straightforward. Candeur, said Boileau in 
his tenth epistle, was his only vice. This leads me now to consider in a final 
section the significance of all these duplicities, and their relation to Boileau’s 
place in literature. 


IV 


Language was, I think, in Boileau’s mind above all a means for the in- 
telligible communication of a truth “bien éclaircie et mise dans un beau 
jour,” as he expressed it in the Preface to the 1701 edition of his works. But 
taken solely at the level of the modern (not the medieval) interpretation 
of this ideal his verses are not very exciting as poetry, and no une would 
expect them to be. He himself recognized the fact that this was, often at 
least, the case: 


Je sais coudre une rime au bout de quelque mots. 
Souvent j’habille en vers une maligne prose: 

C’est par 1A que je vaux, si je vaux quelque chose. 
(vv. 60-62.) 
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he said in his seventh satire, and again in the ninth epistle, explaining the 
success of his verses: 


Ce n’est pas que leurs sons, agréables, nombreux, 

Soient toujours 4 l’oreille également heureux; 

Qu’en plus d’un lieux le sens n’y géne la mesure; 

Et qu’un mot quelquefois n’y brave la césure; 

Mais c’est qu’en eux le vrai, du mensonge vainqueur, 

Partout se montre aux yeux, et va saisir le coeur.... 
(vv. 49-54.) 


But it is important to note how he continues (skipping one couplet): 


Et que mon cceur, toujours conduisant mon esprit, 
Ne dit rien aux lecteurs qu’& soi-méme il n’ait dit. 
(vv. 57-58.) 


I shall come back to this question of truth and sincerity. For the moment 
I wish to insist upon the fact that whatever the musical quality of the 
verse or whatever its “truth,” if we refuse to take it solely as communication 
and if instead we take the lines together and allow them to act upon one 
another, they create a general impression of resplendent ease, ingenuity 
and imaginative power. The reader’s participation in their manifold duplic- 
ity permits this impression to be made, The combination of suppositions 
required for the enjoyment of these poems is such as to put them practically 
in the category of fantasy. It is only by realizing Boileau’s willingness to 
abandon the plane of statistical reality and even of common sense that we 
can understand him. That is why—whatever the vériéé illumined may be— 
the belief that is required of us is not at all specifically moral or social or 
historical. It is a poetic belief. 

And this is how we come to know that the Boileau who talks about reason 
in the Art poétique is not the whole Boileau, and that the Art poétique itself 
has value only insofar as it is an impressive tour de force, very readable 
and enjoyable as such but of very little use to anyone but the very young 
simply as criticism. This is how we know too that the Boileau who etches 
such sharp little vignettes of his society is not the whole Boileau either. 
The whole Boileau includes the critic and the painter of society, but such 
activities are only peripheral. I said that much of his verse was about itself. 
I wish now to assert the obvious fact that very much of his verse is im- 
plicitly or explicitly about himself. A moment’s contemplation recalls to us 
the simple truth that even his literary judgments are for the most part, and 
certainly in his verse, highly subjective not to say “emotional,” and they 
have thus the terseness and the crispness of a strictly personal opinion. 
Satire was, I suppose, Boileau’s way, as the fable was La Fontaine’s way, of 
beating the ganie and of expressing himself with freedom in an age which 
had done so much to discourage lyricism. 

If this is so then the duplicity is carried right up into the very raison 
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d’étre of the poetry, for, since the critical intent is, of course, not eliminated, 
we are able to see in Boileau a marvelous blend of objectives often and 
wrongly considered to be mutually exclusive: propaganda, self-expression 
and technical virtuosity. And we are able to enjoy in him as poetic the 
skillful interweaving of narrative, descriptive, argumentative and ex- 
pressive modes. In other words satire, as Boileau practiced it formally and 
elsewhere, is not simply social or literary criticism; it is the free interopera- 
tion and interpenetration of the objectives and the modes I have mentioned. 
In this concert may be heard the Baroque duet of prescription and impulse, 
or if you will of esprit and ceur; and the vérité bien éclaircie which emerges 
from it and which reaches out from Boileau’s heart to the reader’s, espe- 
cially in this ninth satire, is, as I see it, not the stupidity of Cotin, or the 
venality of court poets, or even the danger and dignity of satire, but rather 
the power and the independence of the artist. And this is demonstrated not 
logically or legally or politically but artistically: that is to say it is ez- 
pressed, by Boileau, through Boileau in the act, in the gesture of the poem 
itself, with Boileau as hero, scapegoat (does he not refer three times to his 
caprices?) and sacrifice. It is consequently no wonder that beyond literary 
or social history, beyond Horace and Juvenal and the contemporary sources 
of recondite references, and long after we have utterly ceased to care about 
almost all of Boileau’s victims we still care about Nicolas Boileau. 


Princeton University 











EL CERVANTISMO DE CADALSO 
By Alejandro Ramfrez-Araujo 


A MENUuDO ha considerado la critica a Cadalso como mero imitador de los 
extranjeros, haciendo hincapié en la influencia que han podido ejercer sobre 
él, Goldsmith, Young, y los enciclopedistas franceses. Durante mucho 
tiempo, se ha venido repitiendo que las obras de nuestro autor no son sino 
pélido aunque amable reflejo de lo que se pensaba y escribia allende los 
Pirineos. Sin embargo, las semejanzas que pueden existir entre ciertas 
afirmaciones de Cadalso—hombre de su siglo, al cabo—y las tendencias que 
alientan en la Europa afrancesada de entonces, no deben extraviarnos. En 
lo que a su obra satirica se refiere, basta leer con algin cuidado los Eruditos 
a la violeta y las Cartas Marruecas, para persuadirse de que poco debe a sus 
supuestos modelos.! Late siempre en Cadalso un sano espafiolismo que 
nunca desmienten sus audacias, y lo que pudo ver y aprender en sus viajes 
por tierras extrafias no dejé en su espiritu marcada huella. El mismo lo 
confiesa en carta dirigida a un amigo: 


...8i algo se me ha pegado de los muchos pafses que he visto ha sido sélo de lo 
exterior que en nada influye en lo interior.? 


Cadalso es, en efecto, un enamorado de su propio pais, y por eso se ha 
podido afirmar con razén que al enjuiciar lo que le rodea nunca se ciega, 
ni se ha de buscar en su critica “el sarcasmo cruel de Quevedo.’”* Cabe, pues, 
preguntarse cuales fueron en Espafia los modelos que Cadalso pudo imitar, 
y el objeto de nuestro estudio consiste en averiguar hasta qué punto el 
autor de las Cartas Marruecas enriquecié su propia vena satirica con la lec- 
tura de las obras de Cervantes. El] entronque de la critica de Cadalso con la 
burla cervantina parece, en efecto, evidente, y la influencia del autor del 
Quijote decisiva a veces en nuestro escritor. No esté de mas recordar, por 
otra parte, que la vida de Cadalso se halla como encuadrada entre dos 
manifestaciones importantes del cervantismo espajiol del setecientos. En 
1738, tres afios antes de nacer nuestro autor, se publica en Londres la edi- 
cidén del Quijote preparada por Mayans, y Pellicer saca a luz su Ensayo de 
una biblioteca de traductores espafioles en 1778, poco antes de la muerte de 
Cadalso. Tampoco debe olvidarse que cuando éste se encuentra ya casi en 

1. Cf. Katherine Reding, ‘“‘A Study of the Influence of Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘Citi- 
zen of the World’”’ upon the Cartas Marruecas of José Cadalso,’’ Hispanic Review, 
II (1934), 233; Jefferson Rea Spell, Rousseau in the Spanish World before 1933, (Aus- 
tin, 1938) pp. 53-55; Emily Cotton, “‘Cadalso and his Foreign Sources,”’ Liverpool 
Studies in Spanish Literature, I (1940), 1-18. 

2. Cf. Tamayo y Rubio en su Prélogo a las Cartas Marruecas, Clés. Cast. (Ma- 


drid, 1935) p. 12. En nuestro trabajo citamos siempre por esta edicién. 
3. Cf. Tamayo y Rubio, op. cit., p. 43. 
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medio del camino de su vida, aparece el Fray Gerundio de Campazas (1758), 
de notoria inspiracién quijotesca. Son los tiempos herdéicos del cervantismo 
en Espajia, y estas circunstancias deben tenerse en cuenta, en vista de lo 
insuficientes que pueden parecer algunos de los juicios de Cadalso sobre el 
Quijote. 

No cabe duda, en primer lugar, de que Cadalso esté familiarizado con 
Cervantes. Es uno de los escritores del Siglo de Oro cuyo nombre sale a 
relucir con mas frecuencia bajo la pluma de nuestro autor, y aunque super- 
ficial, esta repetida alusién constituye un indicio seguro del cervantismo de 
Cadalso.‘ Se encuentran, ademas, en las obras de éste no pocas reminiscen- 
cias concretas de las de Cervantes. En los Eruditos a la violeta (Séptima 
leccién)* aconseja el maestroa sus discipulos que se metan a criticos, diciendo: 


... arroj4os sobre cuantas obras os salgan al camino, o id a su encuentro como 
Don Quijote en busca de los encantadores. 


Asimismo, recuerda a Don Quijote el jurisperito que escribe a su Catedratico 
(Carta III de las adjuntas al Suplemento a los Eruditos): 


Esto dijo, y volvié a barajar sus naipes, como sucedié en la cueva de Montesinos, 
testigo Don Quijote, cuando dijo aquel sujeto, paciencia y barajar. 


En la Carta V del viajante a la violeta a su Catedratico, se menciona la 
conocida alusién de Montesquieu al Quijote (Lettres persanes, LX XVIII): 


...que no tenemos mds que un libro bueno, a saber, uno que ridiculiza los re- 
stantes... 


y se la rebate diciendo: 


... ni el tal libro es el solo bueno, ni ridiculiza a todos los restantes: sélo se critican 
en él los de la caballeria andante y algunas comedias. 


Juicio éste muy enteco, y parecido al de muchos de los contempordneos de 
Cervantes, para quienes el Quijote no pasaba de una critica de los libros de 
caballerias. 

En las Cartas Marruecas hay también importantes reminiscencias cervan- 
tinas. Al autor del Quijote se le nombra cuatro veces (Introduccién, y Cartas 
VIII, XLIX, y LXVII) si bien casi siempre junto con otros escritores del 
Siglo de Oro. También se alude al Licenciado Vidriera (Carta XXXII), a la 
Gitanilla (Carta VII), y a la Academia de Argamasilla (Carta LXVII). 
Merece especial mencién la Carta LXI, escrita por Gazel, por presentar, 
no obstante su brevedad, un juicio de interés sobre el Quijote al que esta 
dedicada por completo. En ella no se trata, como en la respuesta a Montes- 


4. Ibid., p. 209, nota: ‘‘Cadalso habla siempre con amor de Cervantes, y en sus 
obras no faltan las alusiones al manco genial.” 

5. Citamos por la edicién de las Obras Escogidas de Cadalso, Biblioteca Cldsica 
Espafiola (Barcelona, 1885). 
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quieu, de ver en la obra de Cervantes una mera sAtira, sino de considerarla 
como libro que necesita interpretacién, porque, “‘el sentido literal es uno, 
y el verdadero otro muy diferente ...un conjunto de materias impor- 
tantes.” El paso hacia adelante que da el cervantismo de Cadalso con las 
palabras de Gazel es en extremo sugestivo. Su sospecha (asi llama él esta 
intuicién) sefiala el comienzo de una nueva época en la valoracién de la 
obra de Cervantes. Encierra ya en germen no poco de lo que habian de 
escribir mds tarde sobre el Quijote los que Rodriguez Marin llamaba con 
gracejo esoteristas. Vemos, por otra parte, que la idea de que el libro in- 
mortal constituye la mds alta manifestacién de las letras espafiolas, se en- 
cuentra ya en marcha, merced a los esfuerzos de Mayans, al apoyo entusi- 
asta de los ingleses, y al aprecio en que los franceses han tenido siempre al 
Quijote. 

A esta ingeniosa intuicién de Cadalso cuyo alcance no disminuiria aunque 
permaneciese aislada, se afiaden otros rasgos de una compenetracién con 
Cervantes bastante mds estrecha que la que supone el hecho de recordar su 
nombre y los titulos de algunas de sus obras. Es, en efecto, significativo, que 
las primeras palabras de la Introduccién a las Cartas Marruecas sean para 
el Quijote: 


Desde que Miguel de Cervantes compuso su inmortal novela, en que critica con 
tanto acierto algunas viciosas costumbres de nuestros abuelos. . . . 


A Cervantes se le considera pues como el iniciador de la sdtira en Espaiia, 
y el Quijote constituye para Cadalso un modelo de critica que habra de tener 
en cuenta al enjuiciar las costumbres espafiolas. Trdtase, en efecto, para 
nuestro autor, de una s&tira de cardcter costumbrista la cual empieza pre- 
cisamente a cultivarse en nuestro pais, y que alcanzar4 su apogeo en la 
época romantica, antes de convertirse en la amplia y vigorosa revisién que 
de las cosas de Espafia harfn los hombres del 98. La forma epistolar no es, 
por consiguiente, en Cadalso sino concesién al gusto del momento en que 
escribe, mero artificio literario para que su obra alcance mayor ntimero de 
lectores. El] mismo nos lo dice en la Introduccién a las Cartas Marruecas: 


E] mayor suceso de esta especie de criticas debe atribuirse al método epistolar, que 
hace su lectura mds cémoda, su distribucién mds facil, y su estilo més ameno; como 
también a lo extrafio del cardcter de los supuestos autores, de cuyo conjunto re- 
sulta que, aunque en muchos casos no digan cosas nuevas, las profieren siempre 
con cierta novedad que gusta. 


Nos explica también ésto el que los corresponsales Gazel y Ben-Beley sean 
africanos, si bien Cadalso no hace, en el fondo, sino seguir cierta tradicién, ya 
que Cervantes, Pérez de Hita y otros se sirvieron asimismo de moros en sus 
ficciones. Acaso pudiera haber pesado mas este hecho en el 4nimo de nues- 
tro autor que la propia visita del embajador marroqui El-Ghazzal, el cual 
viajé por Espafia en 1766. Sin embargo, es significativo que, tanto Cadalso 
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como Cervantes, nos digan deber a la suerte el hallazgo de los manuscritos 
de sus obras, y que ambos nos confiesen su perplejidad antes de darlos a la 
estampa. Cervantes nos refiere que no se atrevia a hacerlo, “sin acotaciones 


en las margenes y sin anotaciones en el fin del libro... .”” Tampoco se 
decide Cadalso a imitar a los que editan obras ajenas porque, “las cargan 
de notas, comentarios, escolios, variantes y apéndices. ...’”’ Ambos salen 


al fin airosos merced a la visita oportuna de un amigo, “gracioso y bien 
entendido” el de Cervantes, “severo y tétrico” el de Cadalso. Los consejos 
que prodigan pueden parecer distintos, pero se echa de ver al punto en los 
dos un singular desdén hacia la falsa ciencia, que Cadalso ha atacado ya a 
fondo en los Eruditos a la violeta, y que, sea dicho de pasada, nos trae tam- 
bién a las mientes no pocas arremetidas de Erasmo en su Elogio de la locura 
contra los sabihondos de su tiempo. Considerado bajo este aspecto, Cadalso 
entra de lleno en la corriente de fina sAtira contra la pedanteria escoldstica, 
arma de combate que se ha abierto paso en Espajia desde los tiempos del 
Renacimiento, y ha tenido en Cervantes uno de sus mas geniales repre- 
sentantes. 

Estos y otros detalles que pueden recordarnos al autor del Quijote en las 
Cartas Marruecas y en los Eruditos a la violeta, nos llevan a fijar nuestra 
atencién en el estilo de Cadalso, tachado a menudo de prosaico, si bien se 
reconoce que en lo tocante a las Cartas Marruecas se halla “casi limpio de 
galicismos.’’* No lo estén tanto los Hruditos, aunque por razones faciles de 
comprender, dada la intencién de la burla. Cadalso nos habla de su estilo 
en la Protesta literaria al hacerse a si mismo el curioso reproche que atribuye 
a sus lectores: ‘‘E] estilo jocoso en ti es artificio; tu naturaleza es tétrica y 
adusta.” Dificil parece, en efecto, acomodar el macabro patetismo de las 
Noches ligubres con la alegria retozona de los Eruditos, y la suave y melan- 
célica ironia de las Cartas Marruecas. Nuestro autor confiesa, entre bromas 
y veras, que le ha sido necesario forjarse un estilo satirico que por natura- 
leza no posee, y, por ende, que ha tenido que acudir a ciertos modelos. La 
btisqueda de un estilo constituye, en efecto, un obstaculo que han de vencer, 
no ya Cadalso, sino todos los contertulios de la Fonda de San Sebastian. El 
problema del autor de las Cartas Marruecas en este aspecto es también el de 
su generacién. Harto se ha repetido que, estragada la lengua, y, sobre todo, 
olvidada la tradicién nacional, por fuerza habian de dividirse los 4nimos 
sobre lo que se debia aceptar o desechar en la reforma literaria que a la 
saz6n corria parejas con la del pais. Circunstancias estas, por otra parte, 
que prestan singular realce a la obra de Mayans, cuya Retérica (1757) tanto 
habia de contribuir al retorno a los grandes clésicos del Siglo de Oro. En lo 
que a Cadalso se refiere, su aversién hacia los escritores del siglo XVII es 
bien conocida. Su temperamento le aparta de Quevedo a quien admira, pero 
cuya violencia desdefia, y con cuyos conceptos no se aviene. Por otra parte, 
lo que Cadalso conoce de nuestros clésicos—y no es poco—basta para 


6. Cf. Tamayo y Rubio, op. cit., p. 44. 
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persuadirle que no han sido superados, y que a ellos es a quienes debe imitar 
en lo serio como en lo jocoso. Asi lo dice en la Carta XLIX: 


En medio del justo respeto que siempre han observado las plumas espafiolas en 
materias de religién y gobierno, he visto en los referidos autores excelentes trozos, 
as{ de pensamiento como de locucién, hasta en las materias frivolas de pasatiempo 
gracioso; y en aquellas en que la critica con sobrada libertad suele mezclar lo 
frivolo con lo serio, y que es precisamente el género que més atractivo tiene en lo 
moderno extranjero, hallo mucho de lo antiguo nacional, as{ impreso como inédito. 


Si bien su sentido es mds general, concuerdan estas palabras con las ya 
citadas de la Introduccién a las Cartas Marruecas en que se alude directa- 
mente a Cervantes, y nos inducen a pensar que Cadalso considera al autor 
del Quijote como el mejor de los modelos en el estilo jocoso. El éxito reciente 
del Fray Gerundio de Campazas, primera novela de la época en que tan 
abiertamente se manifiesta la inspiracién quijotesca, no puede menos de 
confirmarle en su opinién. No es, pues, de extrafiar que encontremos en 
Cadalso algunos como rasgos estilisticos que denotan imitacién consciente 
o poderosa influencia cervantina. En la Carta LXVII, escrita por Nuiio, y 
que bien pudiera considerarse como otro capitulo de los Eruditos, se re- 
cuerda la Academia de Argamasilla “que hubo en tiempo del muy valiente 
sefior Don Quijote de andante memoria.” Al tratar de la fama péstuma a 
que tantos aspiran, dice Cadalso (Carta X XVII): 


Este es un fantasma que ha alborotado muchas provincias y quitado el suefio a 
muchos hasta secarles el cerebro y hacerles perder el juicio. 


Evidente alusién a Don Quijote, sediento de fama, de quien dice también 
Cervantes (I, 1): 


Y asi, del poco dormir y del mucho leer se le secé el cerebro de manera que vino a 
perder el juicio. 


Cadalso recuerda sus viajes por Espajia, y afiade (Carta XXV), “he tenido 
ocasién de pasar repetidas veces por un lugar cuyo nombre no tengo ahora 
presente,”’ lo que nos trae a la memoria las conocidas palabras con que 
principia la historia de Don Quijote.’ 

A estas reminiscencias que, si bien pudieran parecer casuales, no dejan 
de ser significativas, se unen otros indicios de la influencia cervantina, tales 
como enumeraciones y acumulaciones retéricas de marcado tono y sabor 
quijotesco, muy propias de la erudicién que combate Cadalso. En la Carta 
VI, exclama Nufio dirigiéndose a Domingo: 


¢Quién me quitard que te Ilame, si quiero, mds noble que Eneas, mds guerrero que 
Alejandro, mds rico que Creso, més hermoso que Narciso, mds sabio que los siete 
de Grecia, y todos los mases que me vengan a la pluma? 

7. En la Protesta literaria se emplea la expresién “‘sofiar que ha cafdo de una 


torre,’? que no es sino eco de las palabras de la hija del Ventero (Quijote, I, 
16) ‘‘sofiar que cafa de una torre.”’ 
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Palabras que nos recuerdan, entre otras muchas, aquellas del Cura (Quijote, 
I, 47): 


Puede mostrar [el caballero] las astucias de Ulises, la piedad de Eneas, la valentia 
de Aquifles, las desgracias de Héctor, las traiciones de Sinon, la amistad de Eurfalo, 
la liberalidad de Alejandro, el valor de César, etc. 


Tampoco falta en Cadalso, buen andaluz, el uso de la hipérbole con su 
inevitable cortejo de superlativos, ya usados por Cervantes en varias oca- 
siones. Al terminar su discurso el Catedrdtico (Hruditos, Primera leccién), 
elogia a los futuros sabios diciendo: “iOh afiligranadisimo, narcisisimo y 
delicadisimo auditorio mio!” pasaje que se asemeja a aquel otro discurso 
de la Dueifia dolorida (Quijote, II, 48): 


... confiada estoy, sefior poderosisimo, hermosisima sefiora y discretisimos circuns- 
tantes, que ha de hallar mi cuitfsima en vuestros valerosisimos pechos acogimiento. 


Asimismo, encontramos en los Eruditos (Quinta leccién) una enumeracién 
de refranes que no puede menos de hacernos pensar en los que con tanta 
frecuencia ensartaba Sancho: 


Siempre empero con la esencialisima advertencia de no ahondar mucho estas ma- 
terias [la teologia] porque os exponéis . . . porque bajo una mala capa suele haber 
un buen bebedor, y donde menos se piensa salta la liebre, y en boca cerrada no 
entra mosca. 


En vista de estas al parecer imitaciones del estilo jocoso de Cervantes, 
cabe preguntarse hasta qué punto se ajusté Cadalso al modelo en la elabora- 
cién de su obra satirica.? No deja de sorprender, en efecto, la semejanza que 
existe entre los Zruditos a la violeta, y el Prélogo al primer Quijote. Las lec- 
ciones del Catedratico de Cadalso no son, en realidad, sino ampliacién de 
los consejos con que el “‘gracioso y bien entendido” amigo habia sacado de 
apuro a Cervantes. El que Cadalso disponga de mds tiempo para sus dis- 
cipulos no obsta para que su método siga siendo el mismo. Los puntales de 
este sistema pedagdégico, no han variado, en efecto, lo md4s minimo. Se 
trata, naturalmente, de atiborrarse de citas para soltarlas en el momento 
oportuno, y si las tales son latinas, se causar4 una impresién mucho mas 
favorable. Se satiriza, pues, como en Cervantes, una cultura pedantesca que 
desprecia la ciencia experimental. Esto tiltimo ha de pesar mucho en el 
A4nimo de Cadalso, dados los tiempos en que vive, y el ejemplo patente de 
hombres como Feijéo. El consejero de Cervantes habia formulado asi su 
sistema: 

. .. no hay sino hacer que vengan a pelo algunas sentencias o latines que vos sepdis 
de memoria, o a lo menos, que os cueste poco trabajo el buscallos. . . .Con estos 

8. Sefialé ya, de pasada, una relacién de Cadalso con Cervantes, Angel Valbuena 
Prat, Historia de la literatura espafiola, II (Barcelona, 1937), 509: ‘“‘Atacé [Cadalso] 
como antes Cervantes, a los que alardean pomposa y estérilmente de una superficial 


erudicién.’’ Véase también el estudio de J. M. Cossio, “Los eruditos a la violeta 
de Cadalso,”’ Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo, VIII (1926), 232. 
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latinicos y otros tales, os tendran siquiera por gramdtico; que el serlo no es de poca 
honra y provecho el dfa de hoy. 


El Catedratico de Cadalso termina sus lecciones casi siempre con el mismo 
latiguillo. En la que trata de la poesia (Segunda leccién) dice a sus oyentes: 
“todo el mundo os tendra por grandes poetas .. . .”” Asimismo, en las clases 
de Filosofia (Tercera leccién), y Derecho (Cuarta leccién): “tendré el 
mundo a cualquiera de vosotros por mAs filésofos que todos los nombrados,”’ 
y, ‘todo el mundo os tendré por unos consumados publici-juris-peritos a la 
violeta.”” Del mismo modo (Sexta leccién) tratando de las matemAticas, 
“os tendran por mds marinero que Santelmo. . . .”’ En las Cartas Marruecas 
se sigue también a veces el mismo sistema. Sirva de ejemplo la Carta LX VII 
cuya relacién con los Eruditos parece tan estrecha. En ella se dice que falta 
a los libros “en la cabeza de cada p&rrafo un texto latino, sacado de algtin 
autor clasico, con su cita .. .” y que “se trata de buscar retazos sentenciosos 
del tiempo de Augusto.” También le dice el autor de ella a su corresponsal 
que ‘“‘debe poner un renglén de estos retazos en cada una de mis obras, 
segiin y como venga mas al caso,” palabras, estas Ultimas, que parecen 
calcadas sobre las del amigo de Cervantes.° 

Cadalso parece, pues, seguir al autor del Quijote cuando hace de la falsa 
ciencia objeto de mofa en el tono y en la construccién misma de su propia 
sdtira, pero no es éste el tinico rasgo importante que caracteriza su cer- 
vantismo. Se manifiesta también en su actitud frente a las diversas tenden- 
cias literarias de su tiempo. En la nueva era de revisionismo iniciada por 
Luzan, Cadalso y su grupo se encuentran sometidos a la poderosa influencia 
del clasicismo francés, el cual ha considerado a Cervantes como represen- 
tante del sentido comtin, en pugna con la fantasia desbordada de Lope y 
sus secuaces, y las audacias de culteranos y conceptistas. Buena prueba de 
ello es la fama de que el Quijote ha gozado entre los mds altos escritores de 
la nacién vecina, salvandose, incluso, del mezquino desdén con que Montes- 
quieu trata por lo general a nuestros autores. El mérito de Cadalso consiste 
en preconizar la vuelta a nuestros autores del siglo XVI de que tanto se 

9. No parece supérfluo observar aqui que muchas de las citas de Cadalso se en- 
cuentran ya en Cervantes, precisamente por ser moneda corriente de la erudicién 
superficial. Citando a Ovidio (Zruditos, Segunda leccién), recuerda Cadalso aquello 
de: “Donec felix eris . . .’”” que Cervantes atribuyé en su primer Prélogo a Catén, 
por broma o inexactitud. También traen ambos (Carta LXVII, y Prélogo al Quijote) 
lo de: ‘‘Pallida mors...” asf como el “‘Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,”’ 
(Carta LXVII, Quijote, II, 3) que Cervantes cité a su manera. Del mismo modo, 
el conocido pasaje de Virgilio: ‘‘Quis talia fando...” (Carta LXVII, Quijote, II, 
39). Ambos recuerdan también a Marcial. En los Eruditos (Segunda leccién): ‘‘De 
Marcial celebraréis la ingenuidad, que otros llaman indecencia.. . .” En el Quijote 
(II, 16): ‘Todo el dia se le pasa en averiguar . . . si Marcial anduvo deshonesto o 
no en tal epigrama....’’ Por dltimo, ambos hablan de las ciencias titiles. Cadalso 
dice (Carta VI): ‘“‘No hay quien no sepa que se ha de morir de hambre como se en- 
tregue a las ciencias, exceptuadas las de pane lucrando, que son las Gnicas que dan 


de comer.’’ Cf. Quijote (II, 16): ““Y cuando no se ha de estudiar para pane lucrando, 
siendo tan venturoso el estudiante que le did el cielo padres que se lo dejen... .’’ 
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aprovecharon los franceses en el apogeo de su esplendor literario. Sdlo un 
retorno a estos modelos sacar4 la lengua castellana del estancamiento en 
que se halla sumida. Por eso, tratando de las traducciones que tanto la 
adulteran, dice nuestro autor (Carta XLIX): 


Creyendo la transmigracién de las artes tan firmemente como cree la de las almas 
cualquiera buen pitagorista, he creido ver en el castellano y latin de Luis Vives, 
Alonso Matamoros, Pedro Ciruelo, Francisco Sanchez, llamado el Brocense, Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Ercilla, Fr Luis de Granada, Fr Luis de Leén, Garcilaso, Argensola, 
Herrera, Alava, Cervantes y otros, las semillas que tan felizmente han cultivado los 
franceses de la Ultima mitad del siglo pasado, de que tanto han sacado los del 
actual. 


La btisqueda de un clasicismo inspirado a la vez en los modelos franceses y 
en la tradicién espafiola anterior al conceptismo, trae como consecuencia 
una revisién de valores en que corresponderé a Cervantes el primer lugar. 
Los franceses han tenido siempre muy en cuenta la opinién de éste referente 
al teatro, piedra de toque de la controversia literaria que arrebata los 
Animos en la época de Cadalso. Las palabras con que Boileau, que debe al 
siglo XVIII el titulo de Legislador del Parnaso, critica nuestra escena, no 
son sino traduccién literal de las que pronunciara el Canénigo sobre el 
mismo asunto en el conocido pasaje del Quijote (I, 48). Cadalso cita a su 
vez a Boileau (Suplemento a los Eruditos), sin echar de ver que se trata 
de una referencia cervantina, pues vierte él mismo al espafiol el pasaje del 
escritor francés. Le reprocha a este iltimo el motejar a nuestro teatro de 
grosero (acaso por no percatarse de que, en el referido pasaje, el vocablo 
grossier significa simplemente burdo) pero se halla conforme con la idea 
expresada. Sin embargo, la alusién a Boileau no nos es necesaria para cono- 
cer la posicién de Cadalso en lo que al teatro se refiere. Es simplemente 
sugestiva porque se trata de un texto cervantino. Nuestro autor sabe que 
Cervantes criticé “algunas comedias,”’ y asi lo da a entender en su respuesta 
a Montesquieu. Existe ademas el hecho interesante de haber escrito Cadalso 
una Numancia, obra perdida pero de cuya realidad nadie duda. Asimismo, 
la critica que hace de las comedias no es sino mera parafrasis de lo dicho por 
el Canénigo al tratar de las Comedias de Santos. Nos asegura, en efecto 
(Suplemento a los Eruditos), haber visto una en que “habia Angeles y dia- 
blos, cristianos y moros, mar y corte, Africa y Europa, etc. Conoceriamos, 
pues, la opinién de Cadalso en este punto aunque nada supiéramos de su 
tragedia Sancho Garcia, estrenada en 1771, ni hubiera nuestro autor aludido 
a Lope (Carta LXVII). 

Hay, no obstante, en el cervantismo de Cadalso, algo bastante mas pro- 
fundo que una mera conformidad intelectual con posiciones concretas 
sostenidas por el autor del Quijote. Salvadas todas las distancias, le asemeja 


10. Cf. Maurice Bardon, Don Quichotte en France au XVII* et au XVIII® sivcles, 
1605-1815, I (Paris, 1933), p. 223. 
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a Cervantes su moderacién en la burla, y su aversién al insulto o al comen- 
tario soez con que han condimentado a menudo su satira no pocos de nues- 
tros autores. La sonrisa de Cadalso puede denotar tristeza y amargura, pero 
nunca sentimiento alguno de venganza. Jamas se transparenta en ella la 
mueca quevedesca. Débese, sin duda, al influjo de su siglo, tan propenso a 
lo tierno y quejumbroso, pero también al propio temperamento de nuestro 
autor, cuya ecuanimidad contrasta siempre con la violencia que se mani- 
fiesta en muchos de los que a la sazén entran en el palenque literario. 
Débese, asimismo, a sus gustos personales, que tan en armonia se encuen- 
tran, por otra parte, con los de Cervantes. Débese, sobre todo, a su propia 
posicién ante el mundo que le rodea, época de transicién y decadencia, como 
lo fué la de Cervantes, y en la que Cadalso adopta la superior actitud del 
verdadero satirico. Soldado como Garcilaso, con quien tantas veces se le 
compara, no son menos significativos los rasgos que en armas y letras re- 
cuerdan en Cadalso al autor del Quijote. Como Cervantes, se entusiasma 
recordando las hazajias de los verdaderos caballeros andantes entre los que 
descuella el que el propio Don Quijote (II, 8) llama, jugando del vocablo, 
“cortesisimo Cortés,’”’ y al cual nuestro autor, sin duda dolido por las 
observaciones de Montesquieu, dedica toda la Carta IX. Como Cervantes, 
compara Cadalso las armas y las letras (Carta LXX), y nos habla en tér- 
minos muy semejantes a los que empleé Don Quijote, de las miserias del 
soldado, y de los afanes y vigilias del estudiante. Como Cervantes, en fin, 
arremete contra la vana ociosidad de los poderosos, el poco aprecio en que 
se tiene al verdadero ingenio, la desmedida ambicién de los mediocres, y la 
falta del apoyo merecido a los que se consagran al desarrollo de las ciencias 
y las artes. Muchas de las viciosas costumbres que Cervantes “criticé con 
tanto acierto,” perduran, en efecto, en la época de Cadalso, y no es de ex- 
trafiar, por ende, que las veamos satirizadas en su obra a la par que otras 
mAs recientes. 

Existen, pues, en Cadalso determinadas tendencias que le acercan nota- 
blemente a Cervantes. Lo que llamamos su cervantismo presenta, entre 
otros rasgos, los siguientes, que nos parecen significativos. El primero lo 
constituye su deliberada imitacién de la critica cervantina, al menos en lo 
que a los Eruditos a la violeta y a ciertas Cartas Marruecas se refiere. Creemos 
que nuestro autor conoce bien a Cervantes, pese a las limitaciones de unos 
tiempos en que el Quijote empieza sélo a ser reconocido como obra verda- 
deramente transcendental. Es éste un cervantismo puramente literario, que 
se afiade al de otros contemporaneos de Cadalso, y que revela la importancia 
que Cervantes va cobrando en la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII, después 
de los esfuerzos de Mayans, Sarmiento, y otros eruditos. Sin embargo, 
Cadalso tiene con Cervantes una relacién mds estrecha que la que puede 
inferirse de una simple imitacién. La ironia de nuestro autor parece hija de 
la de Cervantes, pese al abismo que separa el portentoso genio del creador 
del Quijote, y el espiritu inteligente y fino del autor de las Cartas Marruecas. 
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Ambos escritores han recibido el poderoso influjo de la tierra andaluza, 
Cadalso por su nacimiento, y Cervantes por sus continuas andanzas y viajes 
a través de ella. Determinan en Cadalso estas semejanzas un cervantismo 
de temperamento, que se manifiesta en el tono de su burla, y que tanto le 
aleja, no ya de Quevedo, sino de Fajardo, y aun de Moratin, cuya Derrota 
de los pedantes dista mucho de la regocijada alegria de los Eruditos a la 
violeta. Por tiltimo, el cervantismo de Cadalso nos parece consistir en una 
actitud filoséfica ante el mundo muy semejante a la del autor del Quijote. 
Como Cervantes, Cadalso ha contemplado lo que le rodeaba sin cegarse, 
mostrando ante la realidad cotidiana lo que no debe tenerse por despego 
indiferente hacia la complejidad de los problemas de su tiempo, sino sana 
posicién de equilibrio y buen humor. En ésto estriba la absoluta soberania 
de Cervantes sobre las cosas, y lo arduo que resulta, las mas de las veces, el 
ahondar en su pensamiento. Sea cual fuere el alcance de su obra, Cadalso 
ha sido en nuestras letras uno de los que mas se han acercado a ese ideal 
satirico, y a ello se debe precisamente el que sus criticas se lean todavia 
hoy con gusto. 


Washington University 











THE CLIMAX OF MONTHERLANT’S BESTIAIRES 
By W. M. Frohock 


Tue ciimax of Montherlant’s story about bull fighting comes when the 


young hero, at last master of both his adversary and his own nerves, goes 
in for the kill: 


Il s’abattit sur la brute comme un faucon, se redressa en titubant, la main portée 
& son coeur qui |’étranglait. 

Il se tint devant elle, et il haletait. Elle était finie maintenant, la lutte contre l’ange. 
Quoi qu’il voulfit et quoi qu’il fit, rien ne pouvait plus empécher qu’il l’eft tué. De 
la double blessure coulait, avec l’avidité d’une source, le sang générateur et purifi- 
cateur. La béte chancela de l’arriére-train, tenta de se raidir, enfin croula sur le 
flanc, accomplissant sa destinée. Quelques secondes encore elle cligna des yeux, et 
on vit sa respiration. Puis ses pattes se tendirent peu 4 peu, comme un corps qu’on 
gonflerait & la pompe, tandis que dans cet agrandissement leurs articulations grin- 
gaient, avec le bruit d’un cAible de navire qu’on serre sur un treuil. Elle arriva avec 
emphase & la cime de son spasme, comme l'homme 4 la cime de son plaisir, et, comme 
lui, elle y resta immobile. Et son dme divine s’échappa, pleurant ses jeux, et les gé- 
nisses, et la chére plaine. Et l’ceil brun et bleudtre se fixa, grand ouvert sur la nuit. 

Alban regardait, dans une horreur sacrée, avec la tension du combat demeurée 
sur son visage, sauf dans le regard qui s’était éteint. Il savait & present qu’il l’avait 
aimé, ce monstre, que toute sa vie s’était portée sur lui 4 l’instant ov elle abandon- 
nait la jeune fille, que tous les troubles des sens ne sont qu’un méme trouble, que sa 
terreur et sa haine n’étaient que des formes de son amour. Ce qu’il attendait de su- 
préme était exaucé enfin, et sa force tombait comme le vent tombe. (Pages 266-267. 
All references are to the current Grasset edition of Montherlant’s works.) 


The italics (mine) indicate elements of the text which are particularly 
noteworthy. It will not be disputed that two of them are similes. I am ask- 
ing the reader to believe that the four others are literary allusions, some- 
what vague and distant, to be sure, but still recognizable. 

La lutte contre ange is clearly biblical; the only argument against grant- 
ing its status as allusion is the possibility that Montherlant may be less 
attentive to the story of Jacob than tempted, as he is so often, by the op- 
portunity to make a pun: the bull’s name, Malage, is Andalusian vernacular 
for Mal dngel. Accomplissant sa destinée comes straight from ancient epic, 
and can be Homeric or Virgilian almost equally well. Et son dme divine . . . 
again echoes the epic (with a touch of parody in génisses) and is more or 
less reminiscent of Iliad XV1.856-857: ‘His soul left his body and flitted 
down to the house of Hades, mourning its sad fate and bidding farewell to 
the youti: and vigor of its manhood.” 

1. I am indebted to numerous colleagues who have given their opinions regarding 
what are here alleged to be allusions—and ask them to consider my leaving them 


anonymous here a sign of gratitude; were they named, a dissenting reader might 
hold them responsible as accessories. 
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In the case of et sa force tombait comme le vent tombe one may allege a 
reminiscence of a specific line, Inferno, V, 142: 


e caddi, como corpo morto cade. 


I must admit that dissimilarities are obvious: the syntactical force of 
Dante’s preterite, re-enforced for the ear by the shock of the double d, is 
not paralleled by Montherlant’s less conclusive imperfect; in Dante’s poem 
it is the poet who falls like a corpse, not the passion in one of the characters; 
and dropping like a dead weight is not exactly like a decrease in the force 
of the wind. (One could, however, suggest a psychological contamination 
from Inferno, V, 96: 


mentreche il vento, come fa, si tace. 


Dante’s fifth is an extremely breezy canto in general.) But on the other 
hand, falling is connected in each case with sudden loss of physical strength; 
both phrases repeat the verb for falling in the present tense after using it 
in the past; both have the rhythmic feature of the pause, enforced in 
Dante’s line by the comma and in Montherlant’s by the natural rhythm of 
the phrase; and, further, Montherlant’s willingness to call attention to the 
repetition of a common verb by placing it under the stress needs a better 
explanation than the mere assertion that he has been unusually careless. 
His work, passim, shows ample familiarity with Italian literature, and even 
if it did not, he could hardly not have known the famous chapter of La 
Révolte des anges in the course of which the rebelling angel reports: “ . . . je 
causai une telle frayeur 4 cet imbécile, qu’il s’en alla hurlant sur le palier 
et (pour emprunter 4 Dante Alighieri une forte expression) tomba comme 
un corps mort tombe” (0.C., XXII, 76). 

In short, there is at least a possibility that these four phrases are allusive 
—although of course, nothing short of a direct declaration from Monther- 
lant, contemporaneous with Les Bestiaires (1924), could put the point be- 
yond doubt. I have found nothing such. The case for allusiveness can be 
strengthened, however, if we can show that allusions would serve a very 
special literary purpose at this stage in the development of the novel. This 
demonstration seems possible. 

The direct effect of all four allusions, and that of one of the two similes, 
is the same. Elle était finie, la lutte contre l’ange shifts the reader’s attention 
for a split second from the two figures on the sand to Jacob and the Angel, 
and in doing so calls attention to a disproportion in dignity between the 
two pictures. Accomplissant sa destinée invites comparison of the dead bull 
to the dying hero of the epic—which involves a similar disproportion. The 
simile, comme un corps qu’on gonflerait a la pompe, evoking the image of the 
carcass in the abbatoir being blown up with a bellows to loosen the hide 
from the tissue and thus facilitate skinning, reiterates that there is nothing 
particularly heroic about a dead animal. Then the renewed comparison with 
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the dying warrior, ef son dme divine s’échappa, insists once more on the 
disparity between bull and hero. In brief, all these figures can be read as 
disparagement of the deed which Alban de Bricoule has just performed. 

Showing that a similar disparagement is contained in the two remaining 
figures requires a certain digression. The simile, @ la cime de son spasme, 
comme Vhomme 4 la cime de son plaisir serves to recall the earlier passage 
(pages 264-265) in which Alban finally imposes his will upon the bull. There 
the presiding, dominant figure running through the rich visual imagery is 
the couple. The participants in the fight become the wave sweeping over 
the rock, the god and his votary, the partners in the sexual act. The fight 
becomes a dance, a caress, a communion and an act of creation. The man 
feels an electric fluid pass from him into the beast; he thirsts for still more 
intimate contact; he experiences his performance as a work of seduction. 
Imagery and style move together: 


De nouveau |’étoffe capte cette fureur maniée, la dirige, et sous la muleta sauvage, 
pleine de sable, de bave, de sang, de déchirures, la béte s’écoule comme une vague, 
et puis—ha!—se dresse comme la vague, dans le claquement de ses banderilles. 
Alban accompagne le bond de son ha! comme s’il l’aidait, ainsi qu’il aide son cheval 
avec un cri quand il est sur l’obstacle, et il rejette le buste en arriére dans le méme 
moment oi le taureau dresse le poitrail. C’est une succession de plongées et de 
soulévements simultanés de homme et de la béte; et le couple, aussi, tantét 
ralentit son rythme et tantdt le précipite, tantét se serre et tantét se détend. Comme 
les dieux de |’Iliade, le temps et l’espace combattent pour eux et contre eux: une 
différence de cing centimétres...une différence d’une demi-seconde. ... (Page 
265.) 


In this sample, the idea of domination and the characteristic, frequently 
erotic, images of the couple, i.e. the wave-metaphor (which recalls an earlier 
use of a wave breaking over a rock) and the figure of the horse and rider, 
backed by direct visual images of man and bull raising their bodies in 
concert, is further re-enforced by a series of parallel constructions in dou- 
blets: de plongées / et / de soulevements ...de Vhomme / et / de la béte... 
tantét ralentit son rythme / et / tantét le précipite ...tantét se serre / et / 
tant6t se détend ...le temps / et / Vespace ... pour eux / et / contre eur.... 

All this careful elaboration of figure and style, with its insistence on 
erotic parallels with Alban’s activity, is brought back by the simile in 
the later passage. And now, having revived the image of the couple with 
a specifically erotic reference, Montherlant concludes his scene by juxta- 
posing the picture of Alban and the bull with the image of the couple par 
excellence. Possibly the procedure seems, in the non-technical sense of the 
word, a bit baroque. But Montherlant has never been hesitant to appear 
even downright grotesque, for the sake of a startling literary effect.2 And 
it will hardly be denied that placing Alban and his dead animal so unex- 
pectedly beside the lovers of the Inferno puts the young bull fighter and 
2. E.g., ‘“‘En cadence battaient le sol les filles d’un pied rapide.’’ Le Songe, p. 51. 
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his victory in their proper perspective! As do the allusions and the simile 
already accounted for, this allusion also disparages—and with thor- 
oughness. 

But why should Montherlant be so intent upon belittling the crowning 
moment of his young hero’s life, especially since the hero is, on the whole, 
both an attractive and an autobiographical character?—The answer is 
the structure of the novel itself. 

Alban de Bricoule is a Paris lycéen who persuades his mother to let him 
spend an Easter vacation in Spain fighting bulls. After numerous vicissi- 
tudes he gets himself admitted to the Duke of La Cuesta’s bull farm near 
Seville, helps test the bravery of the bull calves, and is invited to appear 
as matador in a charity fight the Duke stages each Easter. Meanwhile he 
finds the Duke’s daughter attractive, and the young lady declares that 
the progress of their relationship will depend on Alban’s willingness to 
fight the particularly malevolent beast called the Evil Angel. After a 
humiliatingly inept performance against a first bull, Alban does in fact 
meet and conquer the Evil Angel—and then discovers that he has lost 
all interest in the young lady. And here the narrative proper closes, al- 
though the book continues through a twenty-page Epilogue. 

More important than the plot, of course, is the manner of the telling. 
Montherlant commits himself from the beginning to a special narrative 
optics which could be prescribed with only slight inaccuracy as a double 
point of view. The reader views the action alternately through the eyes 
of the chief actor and through those of the narrator: 


Dans la chambre, Alban décide d’écrire & sa mére. Il commence: “Chére maman et 
amie .. .” Mais il rejette sa plume. Non, décidément, il n’est pas fait pour la littéra- 
ture. Et puis, c’est son lit qui le fascine. C’est prodigieux combien un lit ressemble a 
un taureau. Les cornes . . . les jambes . . . la queue . . . c’est tout @ fait cela. Alban 
ferme les volets, pour qu’on ne le voie pas du dehors, pousse les meubles contre les 
murs. Dans une main, une régle. Dans l’autre, sa muleta. Evidemment, le taureau ne 
répond plus guére, il faut en finir vite. Quelques passes, qui malheureusement font 
voler les objets de toilette. Alban s’encourage d’une voix forte: “Bueno . . . bueno 
...” Puis se profile et comme les braves, sans tourner la téte, il met 4 mort son 
édredon. (Page 111.) _ 


My italics mark the spots in the passage where we see what Alban is 
doing as he sees it; left in roman is what is seen by the narrator. The tone, 
of course, remains constantly Montherlant’s, but the angle of vision shifts 
rapidly back and forth. 

In the first part of the story, this optics permits an almost Cervantine 
gaiety. In his enthusiasm Alban buys a Cordovan-style hat before he 
leaves Paris, but discovers that in Madrid hats follow the style of Paris. 
He is no sooner in Spain than he sets out to see a bull fight, but learns 
that there are no fights in Holy Week. He goes for advice to an old friend 
of his father’s, Dr. Diaz, who turns out to be one Spaniard better quali- 
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fied to discuss philosophy than tauromachy. In despair he tries to buy a 
book on bull fighting, but discovers that all the bookshops are closed. 
And when at last he does get to a corrida he is so seated in the box that 
the headdresses of the ladies in front of him mask the ring, while if he 
rises he will block the view of his host. Through the first 113 pages the 
story recites such misadventures. In his headlong pursuit of the ideal, 
Alban is forever bashing his head against obdurate reality. The ideal is 
what he sees; the reality is the special province of the narrator. And as 
the angle of vision shifts back and forth, the characteristic movement of 
the story becomes a systole-and-diastole, an alternate rise and fall of 
emotional tension. 

This is the important point: after this first third of the book the epi- 
sodes become much less hilarious; irony retires; before we come to the 
actual corrida the tone becomes so serious that certain themes that have 
earlier been treated as amusing evidences of Alban’s mania—such as 
the parallel between modern bull fighter and ancient bestiary—are re- 
sumed in great gravity; but the rhythm of alternation between high and low 
emotional tensions remains. Instead of the familiar matter of the ideal 
versus the real we get alternations between hope and discouragement in 
the love episodes, and between courage and cowardice with regard to the 
approaching bull fight. The alternations are also less rapid as Montherlant 
shortens the aesthetic distance, allowing the reader to identify himself 
more closely with the hero. But they do not disappear. 

“A edificabo et destruam,’”’ Montherlant writes elsewhere, “je construirai et 
je détruirai ce que j’ai construit. Une épigraphe pour ce livre. Une épi- 
graphe pour ma vie.” (Services inutiles, page 51.)—And, clearly, for his books 
in general. For what has been called here the systole-and-diastole of Mon- 
therlant’s prose is first the building-up of a tension and then the destruc- 
tion of it. And the procedure has been so consistently followed through 
Les Bestiaires that when emotional tension has been raised to the highest 
possible pitch in the climactic episode of the fight with the bull called the 
Evil Angel, we are sure that Montherlant will straightway destroy it. 

The boy is at last in the ring. He stumbles through his lamentable per- 
formance with the first bull. We suffer with him as he bungles every at- 
tempt to do his part cleanly and well, and as the bull stupidly insists on 
getting to his feet after he is supposed to be dead. We have no opportunity 
to relax. Anxiety for the safety of an amiable hero is combined with anxi- 
ety for the imperiled artistic enterprise. Then his composure returns in 
time for him to face the second bull. His eventual victory is ours; we are 
at his side as, from the first passes of the muleta, he dominates the Malage 
and leads the beast through the traditional phases of the ritual of combat. 
One has the experience of the entirely breathless spectator if not, perhaps, 
of the actual participant. In terms of aesthetic distance, the reader is 
about as close as he can ever hope to be brought to the action. 
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And now Alban plants his sword between the bull’s shoulders and steps 
back, panting. Remembering the tendency which, Montherlant himself 
says, marks his whole life (‘‘aedificabo et destruam”), and being still 
under the influence of what has been previously established as the master 
rhythm of the book, we now expect the tension to be destroyed again. 
And in the next sentence comes the reference to Jacob and the Angel, to 
be followed directly by quick shots of the dying epic hero (twice), of the 
animal in the slaughterhouse, and of Paolo and Francesca, all of which— 
we have said—disparage Alban’s accomplishment. The allusions and simi- 
les of this passage, then, function to maintain the essential rhythm of the 
book. At the end of the passage tensions are abated, and the spectator, 
only a moment ago so close to Alban and his action, has been moved much 
further back from them, and now remembers that he is really not a specta- 
tor at all but a reader. 

Of course, there is no knowing whether Montherlant’s allusions were 
made in full awareness of what he was doing, or whether he was merely 
responding to his instinct to let down a tension once it had been brought 
to a peak. Certainly they are not allusions of the kind a writer goes to a 
book to look up; they are tags, such as any literary mind stores up in 
quantity. But their usefulness in the structure of the novel seems to tes- 
tify to their real nature—and to make the grammarian wonder how much 
of the structure of other novels, by other novelists, is to be explained by 
some psychological trait, like this one of Montherlant’s, which exerts its 
influence even on the most minute details of his literary art. 


Columbia University 











ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN PLURALS 
By Robert L. Politzer 


Ir seems a fairly obvious fact, accepted by practically all Romance lin- 
guists, that the plurals of the noun in Standard Italian are derived from 
the Latin nominatives. Only recently Professor von Wartburg in his Aus- 
gliederung der romanischen Sprachréume insisted again that the fall of the 
final -s and consequent derivation of the plural from the nominative rather 
than from the accusative was one of the main features of East Romance 
speech.! Only a few have ever doubted the derivation from the nominative 
and their doubts concerned chiefly the plurals of the Latin first declension. 
Thus Meyer-Liibke suggested over half a century ago that, in some South 
Italian dialects at least, derivation of the plural from the accusative ending 
in -as rather than from the nominative ending in -ae seemed plausible.? 
And fairly recently Giinter Reichenkron tried to establish that the Italian 
feminine plurals of the first declension are quite generally speaking the 
result of the accusative form.’ His demonstration, which was based primarily 
on evidence from the AJS, argued for a development as > es > e in syn- 
tactically unaccented position, and a development as > es > is >7 in 
syntactically accented position; the syntactically accented position accord- 
ing to Reichenkron was the end of the sentence where the final -s was 
preserved longer than within the sentence. Reichenkron established his 
argument chiefly on sentences of the Friulian type a li gdmbi Stwirtis, 
where -s appears only at the end of the sentence, and the Tuscan type ha 
le spalle larghi, where -i takes the place of the expected -e in the same 
position. Reichenkron’s demonstration also advocated a phonological deri- 
vation of the plurals of the third declension in -i: canes > cani at the end 
of the sentence, and then generalized to other positions. At any rate, his 
argument did not fare too well in reviews and was generally rejected.‘ 
The purpose of this article is to re-examine the entire problem of the 
derivation of the Italian plurals on the basis of statistical evidence gained 
from original Late Latin documents from the eighth century.® It is of course 
1. Walter von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachréume (Bern, 
“~— Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (Paris, 1890-1895), 
I, par. 890, II, par. 30. 
3. Ginter Reichenkron, Beitrige zur romanischen Lautlehre (Jena and Leipzig, 1939). 
4. See reviews of Reichenkron’s book by A. Zauner, Romanische Forschungen, 
LIV (1940), 290 ff., and F. Schiirr, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Phil- 
ologie, LXIII (1942), 31-34. See also Alwin Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen (Bern, 
1951), p. 94: Gerhard Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache (Bern, 
1949), II, p. 42 ff. Main objections: Reichenkron’s argument involved too much ‘‘con- 
struction’’; the derivative of the -as form in Italy is the dialectal plural in -a; for the 
plural of the third declension analogical derivations are more logical (see footnote 
a Most of the statistical evidence quoted here is recomputed from the following 
as yet unpublished works: Frieda N. Politzer, ‘‘Dialectal Features in Eighth-Century 
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no surprise that in Late Latin documents the noun ending which is destined 
to give the only Romance ending within its declension is generally at least 
used quite correctly in its original Latin case, and also tends to be sub- 
stituted in other cases where according to Classical Latin usage a different 
case ending would be required. The statistical distribution in the documents 
examined of case endings in the singular of the three main declensions may 
serve as an illustration of this principle: 


Correct Use Substitutions % substitution 
First decl. a(m) 4143 ae 31 0.5 
(a)e 725 a(m) 141 17.0 
Second decl. u(m),o 4804 us 101 i 26 3.0 
us 706 um,o 195 22.0 
i 1497 um,o 389 20.0 
Third decl. e(m) 2631 iorNom. 98 3.0 
Nom. 542 ~=e(m) 308 34.0 
is (es) 530 ~=e(m) 358 41.0 


The above table reveals quite clearly the underlying trend toward a one 
case system with -a, -o, -e as the only endings. (Final -m was no longer 
pronounced and Latin u had merged with 6; thus the above table considers 
-am, -um, and -em merely as orthographic variants of -a, -o, -e.) 

The above established principle should of course also hold true for the 
plural. A distribution of the plural endings of the three main declensions 
in the same documents is thus of particular interest: 


Correct Use Substitutions 
First decl. ae 42 a(s)* 84 
is — 339 as 205, (aje 39 
as 655 is 35 (aje 37 
Second decl. i 186 is 113, os (us) 66 


orum 114 is 19, i 8, os (us) 3 
os (us) 229 is 105, i 71 
is 283 i 124, os (us) 104 


Third decl. ’ es 363 (incl. is ibus 75, i 23,e 8 
201) 
ium 77 es 9 (incl. is 5), ibus 16 
ibus 369 es 264 (incl. is 176), i 10, e 23. 


*Forms counted under as include also instances in which the form a (with fall 
of -s) appears. 


Vulgar Latin Documents from Italy,’ (Columbia diss. 1949); Frieda N. and Robert L. 
Politzer, “‘A Chronology of Significant Features of French and Italian Romance,” to 
appear in 1953. The interpretation offered here is not given in either of these studies. 
The statistics concerning the Italian documents which are found in the above works 
are collected from the original eighth-century documents published in the Codice 
diplomatico longobardo, ed. Luigi Schiaparelli, 2 vols. (Rome, 1929, 1932). 
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The evidence furnished by the plural statistics is thus somewhat less 
clear-cut than the picture of the singular, but certain facts stand out 
nevertheless. In the plural of the first declension the most frequently used 
substitute form and the form which is most firmly entrenched in its correct 
Latin usage is the accusative in -as. In the second declension the forms 
ending in -os (spelling variant -ws) are more frequently used as substitute 
forms than one might expect. The form which encroaches most strongly 
upon the -os form is the ending -s which is also the leading substitute in 
the nominative and in the genitive. In the third declension finally, the 
-ibus form is used more often than one might assume in its own cases as well 
as a replacement. The form encroaching upon it is of course the one ending 
in -es (with a very frequent spelling -is). Thus, without paying attention 
to subsequent developments, one might “prophesy” on the basis of the 
mere statistical picture that the forms destined to give the Italian plurals 
are -as for the first declension, -is for the second declension, and -es (is) 
for the third declension. 

If future events, apparently at least, seem to belie the above ventured 
prediction, the reason must of course be found in the fall of final -s. For 
effacement of the -s obviously necessitated plural forms different from the 
ones to which the eighth-century texts seem to point. We must thus turn 
our attention to the fall of -s and its correlation with the appearance of 
the new plurals. 

The original eighth-century documents of the Codice diplomatico longo- 
bardo come from five areas which are from South to North: 1. the area of 
Toscanella and Chiusi, 2. Pisa, 3. Lucca, 4. Piacenza and Varsi, and 5. 
the general area of Northern Italy north of the River Po. A comparison of 
the relative frequency of the fall of final -s in these areas shows that the fall 
of -s must have proceeded from south to north within the eighth-century. 
In a count of the fall of -s, only such instances were included as could be 
explained as purely phonological phenomena (fall of -s in verb forms like 
promittimu, or adverbs like superiu). The relative frequency of such in- 
stances of fall of -s per 100 lines of text was revealed as being for the five 
areas from south to north: 3.3, 2.1, 1.6, 0.9, 0.4.° 

In determining the relation of the appearance of the new plural in 
-(a)e and -7 it was thought best not to include the instances in which the 
forms -e and -i should also have appeared in Classical Latin, in other 
words the nominatives of the first and second declension, because in these 
cases the use of the -(a)e and -i forms may represent reminiscences of 
Classical Latin rather than a reflection of the popular usage. The table 
below gives then the statistics concerning the relative frequencies of (1 
the use of -(a)e, and -a(s) in the first declension with the percentage of use 
of -(a)e, (2) -is and -i in the second declension with percentage of use of 
6. Frieda N. Politzer, op. cit., par. 33. 
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-i; and (3) -es, -is and -i in the third declension with percentage of use of 
-t. 
I Declension II Declension III Declension 
Areas -a(s) -(a)e %-ae -is +t %-7i -s -is - %-t 
48 6 11.0 48 36 43 22 7 12 11.0 
68 2 3.0 15 8 35 ”@ B s2 Bs 


ort WW 


616 61 9.0 261 142 36 158 181 26 7.0 
58 0 0.0 28 21 41 10 41 O 0.0 
79 «1 «(1.5 55 6 10 46 2 1 1.5 


Some examples of the use of the -(a)e and -7 endings as substitute forms 
follow: first declension, tradedit ... duas petiole (Doc. 106),’ duas pagine 
... conscripte scrivere rogavimus (Doc. 139), de suprascripte ecclesiae (Doc. 
143); second declension, ad me vel duis germani mei pertinet (Doc. 87), 
olibi . . . vendidit (Doc. 288), da germani, de filiit vero masculini (Doc. 127); 
third declension, prometiemus nos q(ui) s(upra) vendituri (Doc. 49), con- 
tradedei . . . tres parti (87), per alii homeni (254), de parenti tui (287). 

The foregoing table points up fairly clearly the following facts: toward 
the south the forms in -e and -7 occur with greater frequency as substitute 
forms in relation to the occurrence of -as, -es and -is. This higher frequency 
in turn seems to correspond with the occurrence of the purely phonological 
fall of -s. 

The correlation of the fall of -s with the use of the -e and -7 plurals can 
be further confirmed by a study of scribal habits. The original documents 
of the Codice diplomatico longobardo are written by 97 scribes (if we except 
some from whom we have only a very small sample of their writing). Of 
these only 34 show spelling variations which are classifiable as purely phono- 
logical fall of -s. The table which follows shows that significantly more of 
the scribes dropping final -s also use the plurals in -i and -e as! substitute 
forms. 


Scribes Scribes 
dropping -s (34) retaining -s (63) 
Use of -(a)e as substitute form (I decl.). . 13 (38%) 7 (11%).... 
Use of -i as substitute form (II decl.).... 24 (70%) 25 (40%).... 
Use of -i as substitute form (III decl.)... 10 (29%) 8 (12%).... 


The correlation of the appearance of the forms in -(a)e and -i with the 
fall of -s, however, does not necessarily prove that the -(a)e and -7 plurals 
are derived from forms which have lost the final -s. Especially in the 
plural of the first and second declensions it could of course be asserted that 
the -e and -i forms are the nominative and that the correlation of the 
increase in frequency of those forms with the fall of -s may be due simply 
to the fact that the fall of -s made them more desirable: since the develop- 
7. Numbers of documents refer to the Codice diplomatico longobardo (see note 5). 
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ment as > a produces identity of the plural with the singular, the language 
turns to the nominative in -e (<-ae) for the plural formation. In the second 
declension the problem of whether the forms in -i represent nominatives or 
dative-ablatives from which -s has been dropped seems insoluble and at 
first, at least, without any particular theoretical implications. 

Actually, however, there seem to be various reasons which make it 
quite unlikely that the -¢ and -e plurals are nominatives: 

1. Generally speaking, the correlation of the use of the -e and -¢ plurals 
with the fall of -s seems too exact to be due merely to a reintroduction of 
the nominatives as a result of the fall of -s. 

2. In the first declension the extreme weakness of the nominative in 
-ae suggests that it had ceased to be a popularly used form. In its own 
nominative function where the influence of classical Latin should have 
tended to preserve it, it is outnumbered completely by the form in -as 
(-ae 42, -as 84). But a distribution in time of the -ae nominatives is even 
more revealing. The documents under consideration are written between 
the years 720 and 774. Of the 42 instances of the use of the nominative 
in -ae only 2 (!) occur in the first half of the century: one appears in a 
document originally written in 720 but recopied somewhat later in the 
century (as long as the copying was done within the Longobard period, 
namely before 774, the documents were considered as originals for the pur- 
poses of this study); the other instance occurs in a document from Pisa 
dated 748, in other words rather late in the century, and is in addition 
found in biblical quotation and thus without any value as a testimony of 
popular usage (Divitie si affluent nolite cor adponere, Psalms LXI, II in 
Doc. 93). The conclusion which is suggested is that at the beginning of the 
eighth century the nominative in -ae was quite dead also in the central 
Italian area, and could thus not possibly have furnished the Italian plural 
form.® 

3. The forms ending in -es which are the logical intermediary between 
-as and -e are also attested by the documents. In the North Italian area the 

8. This almost general use of the -as plurals has been noticed by other researchers 
in Late Latin. F. G. Mohl, Introduction a la chronologie du latin vulgaire (Paris, 1899), 
p. 286 ff., connects the exclusiveness of the -as plurals with Oscan influence and tries 
to derive the Italian plurals from a hybrid form in -aes, a suggestion which seems 
farfetched. Dag Norberg, Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des Spétlateins und 
des friihen Mittellateins (Uppsala, 1943), p. 30, notices the paucity of the -ae forms, 
but suggests that they were reintroduced as a result of the fall of -s. The same expla- 
nation is accepted by Frieda N. Politzer in her doctoral dissertation, par. 7.5. What- 
ever the reason for the exclusiveness of the -as plurals may be, the fact seems to be that 
inscriptional evidence also indicates that the popular language throughout all the 
Romance world generalized -as at a very early date and that at the beginning of the 
eighth century -as was the only plural form still in popular use (see Veikko V daninen, 
Le Latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompéiennes (Helsinki, 1939), p. 197 ff., and Rohlfs, 
II, p. 45 for further bibliography on instances of the use of -as in inscriptions through- 
out the Roman Empire). For this reason I find it difficult to believe in the 1 eintroduc- 


tion (which I think for the popular language, at least, would have had to be a resusci- 
tation) of the -ae plural. 
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plurals in -e do not appear until the latter part of the century: duae car- 
tule .. . conscripte sunt (Piacenza, Doc. 249, year 770); per singulas pecie 
(Treviso, Doc. 216, year 768). The appearance of the -e plurals coincided 
with the sporadic appearance of forms in -es: basilices, cases, in a document 
from Bergamo, 774, and loces ina document from Campione, 774. The same 
forms ending in -es appear earlier in the century sporadically in the central 
Italian area: Cellules (Doc. 66, Chiusi, 738) and cases (Doc. 73, Lucca, 
740). 

4. The plural formation of nouns is of course no absolute proof, since 
analogies with the singular can play an important part. Nevertheless it 
seems significant that Italian frequently at least palatalizes the guttural 
stem consonants of masculine nouns in the plural (porci, amici); but in 
opposition to this the plural of amica is amiche, a fact which seems to in- 
dicate that in contrast to amici, amiche is derived from a form which did 
not end in a front vowel at the time of the palatalization of the Latin k 
before front vowels.'® 

5. As far as the derivation of the plurals of the second declension is 
concerned, the question of whether they are former nominatives or former 
-is forms without -s is less “academic” than it appears at first glance. I 
have elsewhere" made the point that the evidence of Late Latin documents 
from Italy seems to indicate the fusion of the closed ¢ (from the Latin long 
i) and the unaccented e (from Latin @, 2, %) in final syllable during the 
eighth century in central Italy. This fusion of -7 and -e is especially drasti- 
cally demonstrated by confusion of the active and passive infinitives, a 
confusion which seems to occur only in the first, second and fourth con- 
jugations. Constructions with two passive infinitives, one of them in the 
third conjugation and preserved, the other in a different conjugation and 
confused with the active infinitive, seem to bear out this assertion par- 
ticularly well: ipsa cartula fecimus relegi . . . et ecamplare (Doc. 128, Lucca, 
758). If today Latin final long 7 seems always preserved in Italian, we 
must keep in mind that (1) it is always of morphophonemic value and thus 
not apt to show a regular phonemic shift, but rather morphological con- 
siderations which affect its distribution and preservation in final syllable, 
and that (2) in the majority of cases at least (plural of the masculine noun, 
second person singular of the verb) the 7 morpheme was the alternative to 
which the language turned when it lost the morpheme -s. The explanation 
which seems best to fit the facts attested by the documents is that long 7 


9. Documents no. 14 and 15, Codice paleografico lombardo, ed. Giuseppe Bonelli 
(Milan, 1908). 

10. While palatalization before the -i ending in the plural in masculine words is 
quite irregular, palatalization in the feminine plurals before -e is almost completely 
absent (See Rohlfs, II, p. 375). Rohlfs, who generally argues for derivation of the 
feminine -e plurals from the nominative, explains here that the prolonged preservation 
of the -as plurals may be responsible for the absence of palatalization. 
11. R. L. Politzer, ‘Far fare qualche cosa,’’ Word, V (1949), 258-261. 
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and e merged in final syllable, but that the vowel which was the result of 
this merger developed an allophone 7 before final -s. When final -s fell, 
this allophone was upgraded to the status of a morphophoneme, the present 
final -i of Italian. The above explanation, of course, implies the history of 
the second as well as of the third declension plurals, which can thus be 
best explained as the result of the merger of the es and -is endings with 
subsequent fall of -s and resulting formation of an -2 plural for the second 
as well as the third declension.” 

A short consideration of the vocalic structure of the Late Latin of the 
Italian area may further corroborate the above advanced conclusions. As 
is well known, Late Latin in the Central Italian area had a vocalic system 
ie€a920Uu, which in the unaccented position, as a result of the neutraliza- 
tion of the contrast ¢/e and 9/o, was further simplified to 7 e a o u. In final 
syllable there was a still further simplification of this system, probably as a 
result of the absence of w in final syllable, after the absorption of the fourth 
declension by the second. This produced an assymmetrical system 7 e a o. 
This system tended to become symmetrical by the loss of long 7 which 
merged with the /e/ phoneme, giving a simple vowel triangle e a 0, which 
is, for instance, a system preserved in Spanish and which was also the 
system in existence in eighth century central and north Italian, according 
to the testimony offered here from the Late Latin documents. 

The important consideration from the point of view of our discussion is 
that apparently all the three vowels of the simple vowel triangle left in final 
syllable developed raised allophones before final -s: -o + s > -us, -a + 
s > -es,-e + s > -is. The following proof may be advanced as to the 
existence of these allophones in eighth century Latin. The -es allophone of 
a seems attested by the -es plurals mentioned above. The -us and -is 
allophones of o and e seem also attested by the orthography of the docu- 
ments for the reason which follows. The orthography 7 for e and u foro 
appears quite generally in all positions in Late Latin; since é@ is the result 
of the merger of 7 and e, and 6 the result of the merger of u and 0, scribes 
will substitute 7 for e and u for o in their orthography. In final syllable 
before s, however, the orthography is for es and us for os is infinitely more 
frequent than the general subsitution of 7 and u for e and o. I compiled 
complete statistics of orthographic substitutions for the documents of the 
Codice paleographico lombardo," and those statistics reveal that is is sub- 
stituted for es in 54 of 137 instances (40%), while the substitution of 7 
for e in all other positions occurs in 81 of 1117 instances (7%). The substitu- 
tion of us for os occurs in 32 of 65 instances (49%), and substitution of 
u for o in all other positions occurs in only 142 of a possible 1420 instances 


12. See R. L. Politzer, ‘“Vulgar Latin -es > Italian -i,’”’ Italica, XXVIII (1951), 
1-5. 

13. See footnote 9. The statistics given here are recompiled from my doctoral 
dissertation, A Study of the Language of Eighth Century Lombardic Documents (New 
York, 1949). 
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(10%). It seems thus that in case of the us and is orthographies another 
reason, namely that the actual pronunciation of /o/ and /e/ before s in 
final position was [u] and [i], must have determined the much more fre- 
quent deviation from classical Latin orthography. 

Of the three allophones before s of course only the allophone e(s) of a 
and the allophone 7(s) of e are of immediate importance within the frame- 
work of the present discussion, since they alone became of morphopho- 
nemic significance after the fall of -s and furnished the Italian plurals. 
Nevertheless from the point of view of the general structural picture in- 
volved it seems necessary to insist also on the existence of the allophone 
u(s) of o. In this respect it is of interest to note that the documents of the 
central Italian area, in which the fall of -s took place before it reached 
northern Italy, show with considerable frequency the ending u in place 
of classical Latin -us: fuerimu (Doc. 263, Siena), cliricu, rogatu (Doc. 
100, Lucca), etc., while in northern Italy this does not occur. If today the 
u allophone has not survived in Standard Italian it must be because, un- 
like i and e, it had no morphological significance after the fall of final 
-s. It is of interest to note that apparently some dialects show nevertheless 
the survival of the u pronunciation before -s. Thus in a large territory that 
reaches from the southern Marche to parts of Umbria and the province 
Aquila to south of Rome we find the u ending in words which in Latin 
ended in us, while those that ended in um have the ending o: lu fuku, lu 
timpu, but V’ojo (oleum).™ 

Finally we must turn our attention to what seems to be the most serious 
objection against the theory of the Italian plural formation from as and 
is, namely the existence in Old Italian texts as well as in modern central 
and north Italian dialects of plurals in a in the first, and plurals in e in the 
third declension: la capra, i cane, le chiave, etc.* These plurals are of course 
most logically explained as the descendants of the as and es plurals of the 
first and third declensions and seem to preclude the theory advanced here. 
As a matter of fact the a and e plurals do appear, the first even with con- 
siderable frequency, in the eighth-century Latin documents: duas pagina. . . 
conscripte (Doc. 139); de vineas tua (Doc. 80); de ali parte (Doc. 184), etc. 
Here we must keep in mind, however, that as it was already argued by 
Reichenkron, the fall of -s may not have occurred simultaneously in all 
positions in the sentence. Whether -s was longer preserved at the end of 
the sentence, as Reichenkron suggested on the basis of the initially men- 
tioned type of construction (li gdémbi Stwartis, etc.), cannot be ascertained 
from the documents.'* Two points however stand out: (1) As can be.seen 


14. See Rohlfs, I, 241. 

15. See Rohlfs, I, 44 ff. for a discussion of the distribution of the first declension 
-a and third declension -e plurals which are found not only in the medieval Italian 
writers, but also in wide areas of north and central Italy, including Tuscany. 

16. Another point on which the documents do not furnish any absolutely conclu- 
sive evidence is the Reichenkron theory of a development of as > es > is > i at 
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from the examples quoted above, whenever a form without -s ending in a 
or e occurs, the plural connotation of the form is made clear by the context, 
in most cases by a modifying adjective or the article which preserves an 
unambiguous plural ending—in other words the fall of -s occurs in a posi- 
tion where morphological considerations would allow the final -s to disap- 
pear as long as it was still preserved in another position within the sentence; 
(2) in time the appearance of the forms in a in the first declension and e 
in the third declension seems to precede the appearance of forms in e and 7. 
In the north Italian area, where the fall of s did evidently take place during 
the eighth century itself, we find the first e plural of the first declension in 
the year 768 (pecie, Doc. 216, Treviso), but the first form in a is attested 
in 735 (kalendas februaria, Doc. 53, Como). In the entire North Italian 
documents we find one form of a third declension plural ending in 7, parenti, 
in a document from Como and of doubtful date (No. 81), but plurals in e 
are attested from the year 729 on: omne hominis (Doc. 44, Novara). We 
may thus conclude the plurals in a and e may be due to an earlier fall of 
s which took place only ir certain positions in the sentence and which 
preceded the formation of the -is and -es allophones of e and a in final 
syllable before s. The very fact that the a and e plurals appear in time and 
space to be completely intermingled and confused with the plurals in e 
and 7 should make us suspicious of their independent origin. 

On the basis of the arguments advanced in this article, it is thus suggested 
that the strong evidence existing in Late Latin indicates that the plural 
forms of Italian, contrary to the generally accepted opinion, are derived 
not from the nominative, but (1) for the first declension from the accusative 
in -as, (2) for the second declension from the dative-ablative in -is, and 
(3) for the third declension from the accusative-nominative in -es which 





the end of the sentence, which Reichenkron uses as explanation for the frequent 
dialectal plural type le porti, thus essentially following the theory of Meyer-Liibke, 
who argued for an Italian development as > 7: cf. W. Meyer-Liibke and F. d’Ovidio, 
Grammatica storica della lingua e dei dialetti italiani (Milan, 1919), p. 190. Mario Pei, 
The Italian Language (New York, 1941), p. 72, suggests derivation from the dative- 
ablative -is. A theory to which the documents would point seems to be that the -i 
plurals of the first declension are original -e forms in which after the re-establishment 
of the -i morpheme in final position the -i ending was “‘wrongly” substituted. (For a 
collection of early Italian forms which show -i for an expected -e, see Mario A. Pei, 
“Latin and Italian Front Vowels,’’ Modern Language Notes, LVIII (1943), 116-120.) 
Place names of the first declension plural are generally used as undeclinable nouns 
and appear only in two forms: either -as or -e: in Rosellas (Doc. 167, Lucca, 762), 
but also in Roselle (Doc. 148, Lucca, 761). Place names which in modern Italian appear 
with the ending -7, like Antraccholi, Tricasi, Capannoli, appear in the documents with 
ending e: Interacchule (Doc. 178, Lucca, 764), Trecase (Doc. 147, Lucca, 761), Ca- 
panulle (Doc. 34, Lucca, 724). In formulas in which the documents usually use the 
-as or -e forms, as in enumerations, the later documents from Lucca use at times 
the ending -i: tres casi, duo petii (years 776, 830). See Memorie e documenti per servire 
all’istoria del principato lucchese, Vol. V, Part 2 (Lucca, 1827), p. 90 and p. 304. All 
this would argue for a development as > es > e > i, rather than as > es > is > i, 
or derivation from the dative-ablative. 
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for reasons peculiar to the structure of the vowel system in the final syllable 


rather than as the result of analogies” turned to -is before losing the final 
-8. 


Harvard University 


17. Most authorities like to stress the analogy of the second declension. See 
Rohlfs, II, 49; C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), 
p. 154. Influence of the Latin -i stems and of the ancient accusatives in -is has also 


been suggested byS. Puscariu, ‘‘Studii si notite filologice,”’ Convorbire literare, XXV 
(1901). 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


SEPT ANNEES D’ETUDES CORNELIENNES 
By Georges May 


““CORNEILLE m’ennuie 4 présent,” affirme Voltaire le 19 février 1763 dans 
une lettre qu’il adresse au comte d’Argental. Plus d’un de nos contemporains 
approuverait de grand coeur cet auguste bdillement. Qu’ils n’en aient pas 
trop de honte: les meilleurs metteurs en scéne frangais, les meilleurs acteurs 
reculent souvent devant celui que le Petit Larousse illustré appelle sans 
s’émouvoir “le pére de la tragédie francaise.” Le grand Charles Dullin 
l’avouait lui-méme dans la présentation de son excellente édition de Cinna 
parue dans une collection ol,—remarquons-le en passant,—un seul Corneille 
répond & trois Moliére, 4 trois Racine.! Combien de piéces de Corneille 
demeurent pourtant tout entiéres 4 redécouvrir, 4 recréer, 4 dégager de 
l’oubli ou, pis encore, de la gangue pédantesque ov les ont enfoncées plu- 
sieurs générations de critiques et de professeurs dépourvus d’imagination! 

L’ampleur méme de l’ceuvre dramatique de Corneille,—trente-trois 
piéces, presque autant que Shakespeare,—en fait une masse compacte 
dont seuls certains sommets sont couramment explorés. Heureux Racine 
dont le théAtre complet tient dans la poche d’un honnéte homme! Heureux 
Sophocle dont sept piéces sur cent vingt nous sont parvenues! L’ceuvre de 
Corneille, trés critiquée dés son temps, a été la victime d’un destin capri- 
cieux dont André Rousseaux essaye de retracer la courbe.? Selon le critique 
du Figaro, seule notre époque, grace a la perspicacité de Charles Péguy, a 
compris le vrai sens de l’ceuvre cornélienne. Cette ceuvre, la plus officielle 
sans doute de la littérature francaise, est aussi la plus méconnue; destinée 
singuliére qui trouve son illustration dans le mot du voyageur de com- 
merce dont parle Dullin et qui, s’apprétant a la table d’héte 4 découper le 
poulet, l’apostrophe d’un véhément “‘A moi comte, deux mots!” 

Et cependant, il parait incontestable que nous assistions -aujourd’hui 4 
un retour nettement caractérisé 4 Corneille: études originales, éditions 
nouvelles, représentations méme remettent le vieux Corneille 4 la mode. 
Les écrivains les plus notoires et les plus lus, Malraux, Sartre, se réclament 
de lui.* Déja aux alentours du troisiéme centenaire du Cid, vers 1936, une 
renaissance cornélienne avait été marquée par la publication du théAtre 
complet dans la collection, jeune encore, dela Pléiade, par la représentation 

1. Corneille, Cinna, mise en scéne et commentaires de Charles Dullin, Collection 
“Mises en scéne”’ (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1948). 

2. André Rousseaux, ‘‘Situation de Corneille de 1636 4 nos jours,’’ Le Monde 
classique, III (Paris: Albin Michel, 1951) 121-154. 


3. Cf. Henri Peyre, ‘‘Quelques ouvrages récents sur le dix-septiéme siécle,’’ RR, 
XL (1949), 122, n. 1. 
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& la Comédie Frangaise de l’Illusion comique mise en scene par Jouvet, 
par la publication des livres de Jean Schlumberger et de Robert Brasillach, 
par la soutenance de la grosse thése que Louis Rivaille consacrait aux 
Débuts de P. Corneille, etc. Les témoignages des années 1946-1952 parais- 
sent plus nombreux et plus significatifs; et surtout ils nous permettent de 
distinguer avec quelque netteté plusieurs directions nouvelles vers les- 
quelles sont invités 4 s’orienter ceux qui nourrissent encore des doutes 
sur la légitimité de la place que Corneille occupe dans l’histoire tradition- 
nelle de la littérature francaise. 

Un premier conseil est de relire les textes, de les relire tous et de les 
relire trés attentivement. Voici, pour nous aider, qu’on nous donne d’ex- 
cellentes éditions critiques des deux premiéres piéces de Corneille, M élite* 
et Clitandre®, piéces peu connues et peu lues, dont pour la premiére fois 
depuis plus de trois siécles, il nous est possible de lire le texte original et 
non pas le texte modifié par un Corneille vieillissant et harcelé par les 
cuistres. Voici, par exemple, le frémissant chant d’amour que Tircis adresse 
& Mélite dans l’édition de 1633: 


Maintenant que le sort attendry par nos plaintes 

Comble nostre esperance, et dissipe nos craintes, 

Que nos contentemens ne sont plus traversez 

Que par le souvenir de nos travaux passez, 1790 
Chassons-le, ma chere ame, A force de carresses, 

Ne parlons plus d’ennuys, de tourmens, de tristesses, 

Et changeons en baisers ces traits d’ceil langoureux, 

Qui ne font qu’irriter nos desirs amoureux. 

Adorables regards, fidelles interpretes 1795 
Par qui nous expliquions nos passions secrettes, 

Je ne puis plus cherir vostre foible entretien 

Plus heureux je souspire apres un plus grand bien, 

Vous estiez bons jadis quand nos flames naissantes 

Prisoyent, faute de mieux, vos douceurs impuissantes, 1800 
Mais au point ov je suis ce ne sont que resveurs 

Qui vous peuvent tenir pour exquises faveurs, 

Il faut un aliment plus solide 4 nos flames 

Par ow nous unissions nos bouches et nos ames. 

Mais tu ne me dis mot, ma vie, et quels soucis 1805 
T’obligent 4 te taire auprés de ton Tircis? 


Sur ces vingt vers, Corneille n’en a conservé que sept tels quels. Pour 
des raisons de bienséance, toute la grAce sensuelle, concréte et réellement 
poétique de cette tirade a été édulcorée. Il est d’autant plus curieux de 
remarquer que Brunetiére, en 1891, désireux de donner quelques échantil- 
lons de la verve du jeune Corneille, choisit précisément ce méme passage. 


4. Corneille, Mélite, 6d. Mario Roques et Marion Liévre (Genéve: Droz, 1950). 
5. Corneille, Clitandre, éd. R. -L. Wagner (Genéve: Droz, 1949). 
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Il décide cependant de le citer dans la version profondément modifiée de 
1657, sous prétexte que, dans le texte original, “la propriété de l’expression 
n’était pas tout a fait la méme ni le gofit aussi pur!’’® 

Voici un autre exemple du style original de Corneille. Dans |’édition de 
1632 de Clitandre, lorsque, vers la fin de la piéce, Rosidor, blessé et couché, 
recoit la visite de Caliste, celle-ci s’assied sans fagon sur le lit du jeune 
homme et engage avec lui le dialogue suivant dont la fraicheur et le charme 
sont déja dignes des harmonies les plus réussies d’A quoi révent les jeunes 
filles: 


CaLIsTeE: Que diras-tu mon cceur de voir que ta maitresse 

Te vient effrontément trouver jusques au lit? 
Rosipor: Que dirai-je sinon que pour un tel délit 

On ne m’échappe 4 moins de trois baisers d’amende? 
Cauiste: La gentille fagon d’en faire la demande! 1610 
Rosipor: Mon regret dans ce lit qu’on m’oblige 4 garder 

C’est de ne pouvoir plus prendre sans demander, 

Autrement, mon souci, tu sais comme j’en use. 
Cauiste: En effet il est vrai, de peur qu’on te refuse 

Sans rien dire souvent, et par force tu prends. 1615 
Rosmwor: Ce que forcée ou non de bon cceur tu me rends. 


Aprés une quarantaine de vers de cette veine charmante Rosidor obtient 
enfin son baiser—‘‘sans résistance” précise méme Corneille dans ses indi- 
cations scéniques de 1632. Dans les éditions ultérieures, rien ne subsiste 
de ce duo amoureux. Les nouveaux éditeurs de Mélite nous apprennent 
que Corneille a modifié environ le tiers des vers de sa premiére comédie: 
prés de 700 corrections, plus de 200 vers supprimés, 24 ajoutés, etc. Le Cid, 
on le sait, n’échappa pas au massacre. On nous en a enfin rendu en 1946 
(310 ans aprés |’événement) le texte original si différent de celui que nous 
connaissions.’? La curieuse premiére scéne de la tragi-comédie de 1637, 
entiérement supprimée par Corneille, met aux prises le comte et Elvire; 
la deuxiéme scéne de |’édition originale, qui est devenue la premiére dans 
les éditions ultérieures, est trés différente de celle que l’on joue de nos 
jours. Prés de 300 vers de la piéce ont été profondément remaniés, 32 
purement et simplement supprimés, etc. 

Cet excellent travail d’édition nous restituera, enfin, espérons-le, le Cor- 
neille d’avant la grande gloire tel qu’il fut connu et applaudi des spectateurs 
de l’époque. Ces comédies de style Louis XIII ont tout 4 y gagner; Louis 
Rivaille les avait déja étudiées avec l’attention et l’affection qu’elles méri- 
tent. Voici que les livres d’Octave Nadal’ et d’Antoine Adam® attirent 4 


6. F. Brunetiére, Les fpoques du thédtre francais (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1892) p. 
32, n. 1. 

7. Corneille, Le Cid, 6d. Maurice Cauche (Paris: Didier, 1946). 

8. Octave Nadal, Le Sentiment de l’amour dans l’euvre de Pierre Corneille (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1948). 

9. Antoine Adam, Histoire de la littérature francaise au X VII* siécle. 2 vols. (Paris: 
Domat et Montchrestien, 1948-1951.) I, 469-544 et II, 356-388. 
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leur tour notre attention sur les ceuvres de jeunesse de Corneille. Si la 
thése de Georges Couton sur la Vieillesse de Pierre Corneille a l’influence 
qu’elle mérite, ce sera bientét au tour des piéces postérieures A Pertharite 
de stimuler le bon vouloir des éditeurs. Cette thése attire, en effet, juste- 
ment notre attention sur toute la partie de la carriére de Corneille qui 
commence en 1658, cing années seulement avant les débuts de Racine. 
Il convient peut-étre de se méfier un peu de l’importance accordée de nos 
jours aux premiéres et aux derniéres piéces de Corneille. L’une des raisons 
de cette mode n’est peut-étre que le souci d’originalité de professeurs et 
d’érudits découragés devant la masse d’ouvrages consacrés 4 Horace, a 
Cinna et, en général, 4 celles des piéces de Corneille dont ils conservent le 
moins bon souvenir depuis leurs années de lycée. Un article récent d’un 
professeur belge" s’intitule, par exemple, “Corneille, ce méconnu” et 
traite presque exclusivement des opéras, des comédies héroiques et de 
Théodore! Il n’en demeure pas moins vrai que nombre de piéces des années 
60 et 70 sont dignes d’étre redécouvertes et étudiées: Othon, Agésilas, Pul- 
chérie, etc. Qu’attend-on pour le faire? Une lecture attentive et compré- 
hensive et une critique clairvoyante et assez courageuse pour remonter un 
courant paresseux et encombré de préjugés, dont la source est déja chez 
Boileau et chez Voltaire. 

Nous sommes invités 4 relire aussi des piéces plus notoires, par exemple 
Rodogune, sur laquelle, depuis qu’elle a figuré au programme de |’Agréga- 
tion, les universitaires francais semblent multiplier les articles,” et dont 
Jacques Schérer nous a donné en 1946 une bonne édition critique.” Ce 
drame sanglant fut l’un des grands succés de Corneille et, comme on le 
sait, la piéce de son théAtre qu’il préférait lui-méme A toutes les autres. 
Ce magnifique mélodrame ne serait-il pas capable de ramener 4 Corneille 
un public moderne avide d’étrangeté morale, de sensations violentes, de 
couleur locale et de variété? Souvenons-nous, par exemple, que c’est dans 
ce coupe-gorge oriental que la barbare Rodogune donne la belle et fameuse 
description de l’amour que Brunetiére qualifiait de “galimatias pur’’:“* 


Il est des nceuds secrets, il est des sympathies, 

Dont par le doux rapport les Ames assorties 360 
S’attachent l’une a l’autre, et se laissent piquer 

Par ces je ne scay quoy, qu’on ne peut expliquer. 


10. Georges Couton, La Vieillesse de Corneille (1658-1684) (Paris: Deshayes, 1949). 

11. Joseph Fonsny, ‘‘Corneille, ce méconnu,”’ Etudes Classiques, XIX (1951), 
72-88. 

12. Louis Herland, ‘‘Le personnage de Rodogune,” Bulletin de la Société Tou- 
lousaine d’Etudes Classiques, déc. 1950; ‘“‘A propos de Rodogune,”” RHLF, LI (1951), 
126-128. René Jasinski, ‘‘Psychologie de Rodogune,” RHLF, XLIX (1949), 209-219 
et 322-338; ‘“‘Sens de Rodogune,’’ Mélanges Mornet (Paris: Nizet, 1951) pp. 63-71. Cf. 
également Henri Glaesener, ‘‘Les points de départ historiques de Rodogune,”’ Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, XXTX (1951), 367-387. 

13. Corneille, Rodogune, éd. Jacques Schérer (Genéve: Droz, 1946). 

14. F. Brunetiére, op. cit., p. 71, n. 1 
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Souvenons-nous encore des vers si mélodieux ot Timagéne dépeint avec 
des harmonies d’une suavité déja racinienne l’endroit od il a découvert 
Seleucus sauvagement assassiné par sa mére: 


Je l’ay trouvé, Seigneur, au bout de cette Allée 

Ov la clarté du Ciel semble toujours voilée. 

Sur un lit de gazon de foiblesse étendu 

Il sembloit déplorer ce qu’il avoit perdu. (vv. 1611-1614.) 


Ce mélange de brutalité et de romanesque, de délicatesse et de scélératesse, 
de réalisme et de poésie n’est-il pas fait pour plaire 4 un public moderne 
qui applaudit le Soulier de satin et la Reine morte? 

Les piéces de l’Age d’or sont celles qui se prétent le moins bien & une 
redécouverte. Cependant, Charles Dullin affirme que “sur cent Francais 
‘cultivés,’ il n’y en a pas dix qui ont vraiment lu Cinna.’"* C’est heureuse- 
ment avec un guide de la compétence de Dullin qu’on peut le mieux re- 
trouver dans un texte trop connu la fraicheur et l’originalité d’une excel- 
lente piéce de théatre. C’est le texte et le texte seul qui peut permettre ce 
nettoyage, et aussi le jaillissement de cette étincelle gratuite sans laquelle 
il ne peut pas exister entre le poéte et son public la sympathie indispensable 
& la naissance de l’émotion esthétique. 

La deuxiéme legon qui découle, semble-t-il, de la lecture des ouvrages 
récents consacrés 4 Corneille est que son ceuvre doit nécessairement étre 
considérée et étudiée d’un point de vue d’abord concret et empirique. 
Certes personne ne conteste le bien-fondé d’un tel conseil; et cependant 
des habitudes mauvaises et persistantes ont été contractées 4 la suite de 
certains travaux universitaires du début du XX¢® siécle: habitude, par 
exemple, d’insister exclusivement sur l’aspect abstrait de la psychologie, 
d’en faire une véritable idéologie systématique; habitude encore de faire 
de Vhistoire littéraire une discipline théorique et gratuite ayant sa fin en 
soi; habitude enfin d’éter au texte tout dynamisme et tout rythme, de le 
scléroser en se livrant sans discernement aux recherches de sources et de 
rapprochements, recherches qui manquent invariablement leur objet toutes 
les fois qu’elles se proposent autre chose que de mettre mieux en valeur |’é- 
blouissante originalité des chefs-d’ceuvre. II suffit, pour se persuader de |’ex- 
istence de ces défauts, de jeter un coup d’ceil sur les éditions scolaires d’avant 
la guerre. En revanche, certains des travaux récents nous proposent plu- 
sieurs orientations possibles d’une étude concréte du théAtre de Corneille, 
tant du point de vue psychologique, que du point de vue dramatique ou 
idéologique. 

La thése principale d’Octave Nadal'® présente la singuliére caractéris- 
tique d’avoir été bien recueen Sorbonne et d’avoir été publiée par une grande 

15. Ch. Dullin, ed. cit., p. 11. 


16. Octave Nadal, op. cit. Cf. compte rendu de cet ouvrage par H. Peyre, loc cit., 
p. 128. 
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maison d’éditions “littéraires” de Paris. C’est dire son mérite: elle combine 
la précision d’une érudition scrupuleuse a l’intérét et a l’élégance d’un 
ouvrage destiné au grand public cultivé, public convaincu & priori de la 
grandeur de Corneille, mais curieux d’assister a une démonstration pro- 
bante de cette vérité. Essentiellement centré sur l’amour, l’ouvrage, en 
fait, traite de la psychologie en général. On sent quelquefois que les maitres 
de la Sorbonne ont poussé Nadal vers l/histoire littéraire et la consultation 
de piéces obscures des contemporains de Corneille. Les chapitres qui ex- 
posent les résultats de ces enquétes, sans manquer d’intérét, ne sont pas 
les meilleurs. Les développements les plus riches et les plus captivants 
sont ceux ot: Nadal, avec flair et perspicacité, témoigne de son remarquable 
don de compréhension dans une série d’analyses neuves, solides, vivantes, 
brillantes et convaincantes des personnages du théAtre de Corneille. Ce 
travail, qui ne néglige aucune piéce du poéte, fait, ressortir mieux que 
jamais |’étonnante variété psychologique de la galerie des personnages 
cornéliens. Le don de création de Corneille nous parait étre de loin supérieur 
& celui de Racine, comparable plutét a celui de Moliére ou de Balzac. 
Méme les plus connus des protagonistes cornéliens, Rodrigue, Camille, 
Pauline, Polyeucte, ceux qui, par leur notoriété trop officielle, ont tendance 
& prendre l’allure de statues pétrifiées et glacées, noblement drapées 4 
l’antique, s’animent sous le scalpel et la loupe sympathique de Nadal, et 
nous deviennent en dépit de leur nature héroique étonnamment fraternels. 
Toute la troisiéme partie de ce livre est un modéle insigne de ce que peut 
et doit étre une étude critique intelligente, fondée presque uniquement 
sur les textes les plus connus, absolument dénuée de parti-pris idéologique, 
écrite dans une langue simple et solide, dépourvue de grands mots creux 
et abstraits, bref d’un style digne de son sujet. Nadal y montre, par exemple, 
que l’intérét de cette psychologie n’est pas de faire |’intrigue—ce que lais- 
sait entendre autrefois un Lanson en employant |’expression de “tragédie 
psychologique,”’—mais plus simplement d’étre originale, variée, délectable, 
vraie, d’étre présentée de maniére A la fois dramatique et poétique, de 
plaire, d’étre inoubliable. C’est 14 une série de qualités assurément fort 
importantes pour une ceuvre littéraire. Nadal réussit & en montrer |’exis- 
tence sans jamais essayer d’imposer aux textes des catégories a priori, par 
un simple exercice de lucidité et d’honnéteté intellectuelle. 

C’est le méme souci de ne pas perdre contact avec le réel et de con- 
server aux textes leur valeur de piéces 4 conviction essentielles qui nous a 
suggéré la méthode que nous avons suivie pour étudier certains aspects 
de la technique dramatique de Corneille. Ce n’est pas 4 nous de juger |’ou- 
vrage qui en est sorti et qui a donné lieu 4 d’intéressants commentaires dans 
les pages de cette revue.” Qu’il nous suffise de dire que notre intention a 

17. Georges May, Tragédie cornélienne, tragédie racinienne. (Urbana: University of 


Illinois Press, 1948), pp. 16-115. Cf. compte rendu de cet ouvrage par Nathan Edel- 
man, RR, XLI (1950), 135-141. 
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été la méme que celle qui a poussé plusieurs critiques contemporains & 
reprendre de facgon délibérément empirique |’étude de la dramaturgie 
cornélienne. Quelques articles récents illustrent cette attitude, notamment 
un essai intéressant et fort général de René Bray,” et une étude riche, 
trés sévére mais aussi trés stimulante que R. Chauviré consacre 4 Polyeucte.'* 
Fait significatif, ce dernier critique ne reconnait guére: pour qualité a 
Polyeucte que d’étre une bonne piéce de thédtre, ce qui est déja quelque 
chose. 

Psychologie concréte, dramaturgie concréte, le trés remarquable ouvrage 
qu’il faut mentionner ici est celui de Paul Bénichou”® qui applique la méme 
méthode empirique 4 la morale. Les deux premiers chapitres de son livre 
présentent, comme |’étude de Nadal, un miraculeux équilibre entre une 
scrupuleuse érudition universitaire et les qualités littéraires si rares de 
clarté, d’élégance et de simplicité d’expression, le tout sur un grand sujet 
digne de retenir l’attention de tout lecteur cultivé. Certes Paul Bénichou 
se place d’un point de vue historique, mais c’est sans jamais perdre de vue 
l’ceuvre de Corneille, qu’il parle de la psychologie du pacte féodal, de la 
conception cartésienne de la grandeur d’Ame, de l’amour courtois, de la 
préciosité, de la politique de Richelieu ou de Mazarin, de la Fronde. C’est 
a partir de l’événement littéraire que l’auteur des Morales du grand siécle 
rejoint |’événement historique, démarche fort sage que ne suivent pas 
toujours ceux qui recherchent les rapports généraux qui relient une ceuvre 
& son temps. Le méme judicieux dosage de critique littéraire et d’histoire 
a présidé récemment a |l’élaboration d’un excellent article consacré 4 
Horace. Le professeur anglais W. H. Barber donne & sa pénétrante étude 
de l’idéologie de cette piéce—qui est sans doute la plus déconcertante et 
la plus irritante pour un public moderne—la conclusion sage et perspicace 
que voici: 


To put the play more firmly in its historical context, ... to see it more clearly in 
the light of the age which gave it birth, is not to bury it among the dead things of 
the past. Great literature does not depend for its survival upon the continued cur- 
rency of the human concepts and values with which it deals; but it may succumb 
if subsequent generations fail to recognize those concepts and values for what they 
are, and attempt to see in them the notions of a later age.” 


Méme souci de réalisme critique et de perspective historique dans la 
thése secondaire d’Octave Nadal:” étudiant quelques mots du vocabulaire 


18. René Bray, “Essai de définition du génie cornélien,’’ La Nef, IV (1947), 26-34. 

19. R. Chauviré, ‘‘Doutes a l’égard de Polyeucte,”’ French Studies, II (1948), 1-34. 
Cf. aussi la réponse de Raymond Lebégue, ‘‘Remarques sur Polyeucte,’’ FS, 
III (1949), 212-218. 

20. Paul Bénichou, ‘‘Le héros cornélien” et ‘‘Le drame politique chez Corneille,” 
Morales du grand siécle (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), pp. 13-76. Cf. compte rendu de cet 
ouvrage par H. Peyre, loc. cit., pp. 132-134. 

21. W. H. Barber, ‘‘Patriotism and ‘Gloire’ in Corneille’s Horace,’””» MLR, XLVI 
(1951), 368-378. 

22. Octave Nadal, Etude conjointe de quelques mots de la langue cornélienne ou 
d’une éthique de la gloire (Paris: Gallimard, 1948). 
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cornélien ayant trait 4 la notion de gloire, l’auteur applique a |’élucidation 
littéraire les méthodes rigoureuses de la philologie formelle. 

Si les linguistes peuvent donc aider les critiques 4 mieux comprendre 
Corneille, les archivistes eux aussi peuvent étre de précieux auxiliaires: 
le livre de Georges Couton sur Corneille et la Fronde* en est la preuve. 
Suivant en cela l’exemple des travaux de Jean Orcibal sur Racine, M. 
Couton s’y livre & un labeur patient et minutieux de chroniqueur et de 
journaliste historique et réussit 4 restituer l’actualité politique contempo- 
raine de Don Sanche, de Nicoméde, de Pertharite. De 1a & voir dans ces piéces 
un vaste contenu allégorique et allusif, il n’y a pas loin et tous les rappro- 
chements que nous propose le livre de M. Couton ne sont pas également 
probants. Nous ferons les mémes réserves sur certaines des conclusions 
d’un article publié récemment par Harold Feldman. II n’en reste pas 
moins vrai que ces travaux historiques, malgré leurs exagérations possibles, 
sont aussi utiles que suggestifs. Si certains de nos contemporains, en effet, 
acceptent plus volontiers Polyeucte qu’Horace ou méme que le Cid, c’est 
un peu parce que méme les moins pieux d’entre eux savent que la passion 
mystique est quelque chose de vrai qui existe encore aujourd’hui, tandis 
qu’ils considérent avec quelque ironie, voire quelque impatience le souci 
d’honneur de Chiméne ou le nationalisme exigeant du jeune Horace. Pour 
animer les personnages du théAtre de Corneille il ne faut pas seulement 
démontrer la réalité psychologique du mécanisme de leurs caractéres: il 
faut encore rendre la vie au monde disparu de ces héros, montrer la valeur 
de leurs principes politiques, sociaux ou sentimentaux. L’éclairage historique 
est ici indispensable, car s’il est assurément ridicule de se moquer de la 
barbiche de Louis XIII ou de Corneille, n’est-il pas encore plus grave de 
méconnaitre la morale publique et privée des Frangais de leur temps? 

On a réimprimé en 1948 un ouvrage allemand datant de 1940 qu’il 
faut mentionner ici, ne serait-ce que pour montrer comment un effort 
sincére d’explication idéologique peut porter 4 faux par excés d’abstraction 
et de détachement. Reinhold Schneider écrit un essai certes fort intéressant 
et parfois passionnant,”* mais ou les éclairs d’une intuition souvent géniale 
brillent par intermittence dans un brouillard fumeux de remarques dis- 
parates, gratuites et tendant trop partialement vers des généralisations 
qui semblent avoir existé dans |’esprit du critique avant qu’il prit la peine 
de relire attentivement les textes de Corneille. Un chapitre cependant 
nous semble se détacher avec plus de relief et de netteté, c’est celui con- 
sacré au roi. Il peut servir 4 expliquer le réle quelquefois déconcertant de 
don Fernand dans le Cid, du roi Tulle dans Horace, voire d’Auguste dans 


23. Georges Couton, Corneille et la Fronde. Thédtre et politique il y a trois siécles 
(Clermont-Ferrand: G. de Bussac, 1951). 

24. Harold Feldman, ‘Corneille: Provincial Advocate and Breviary of Kings,” 
FR, XXIV (1950), 13-25. : 

25. Reinhold Schneider, Corneilles Ethos in der Ara Ludwigs XIV (Leipzig, 1940). 
Trad. Maurice de Gandillac: Grandeur de Corneille et de son temps (Paris: Alsatia, 
1943). Nouvelle édition allemande, Baden-Baden, 1948. 
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Cinna. C’est peut-étre, en effet, le changement d’idéologie politique qui 
a le plus profondément transformé le monde d’il y a trois siécles et qui con- 
tribue le plus gravement 4 obscurcir la compréhension que nous pouvons 
avoir de l’époque de Richelieu ou de Mazarin. II est d’autant plus néces- 
saire de reprendre l’examen de |’idéologie présente dans l’ceuvre de Corneille, 
que c’est sur cette question qu’on a accumulé le plus de sottises et de con- 
tresens. Du reste, ce n’est pas nous, modernes, qui décrétons arbitraire- 
ment cette importance de l’idéologie dans le théAtre de Corneille. La querelle 
si révélatrice du Cid était aussi éthique qu’esthétique: elle consistait tout 
autant 4 savoir si Chiméne respectait la morale en cours qu’A se demander 
si Corneille se soumettait aux régles imposées par les pédants. C’est A la 
premiére de ces deux questions que les critiques contemporains semblent 
surtout s’efforcer de répondre 4 grand renfort de témoignages historiques 
concrets et convaincants. 

On regrette de voir la seconde de ces questions stimuler si peu de nouvelles 
réponses. I] manque encore une étude d’ensemble de l’art de Corneille. 
Celui qui s’y consacrera trouvera sans doute des indications nombreuses 
et précieuses dans les travaux qui viennent d’étre examinés, mais la syn- 
thése fait défaut. Comme le dit justement le critique anglais Martin 
Turnell, ‘It is Corneille’s misfortune that no English writer has done for 
him what Lytton Strachey did for Racine’”’.** Cela dit, M. Turnell écrit 
un bel essai sur Corneille, mais qui souffre évidemment du fait que l’auteur 
n’aime pas réellement le théftre de Corneille. Il s’étonne du fait que les 
critiques francais comparent trop souvent Corneille et Racine: “It is a 
curious fact that few French critics manage to be fair to both poets and 
that their ‘rivalry’ which is merely of historical value, still influences critical 
opinion” (page 19). Cela dit, M. Turnell ne cesse guére de se rendre cou- 
pable de ce méme crime—si c’en est un. “No one seriously believes that he 
[Corneille] is as great a poet as Racine.” (Page 20.) “Corneille is inferior to 
Racineasa psychologist.” (Page 34.) “Corneille was not a master of pathos.” 
(Page 35.) “It is clear that he lacks many of the qualities that we have come 
to expect of poetry.” (Page 43.) Les pages que M. Turnell consacre 4 
Corneille souffrent de ce manque d’enthousiasme trop évident. Nous en 
dirons autant de |’étude qu’un professeur américain, E. B. O. Borgerhoff, 
consacre 4 Corneille dans un livre, qui se veut paradoxal, sur le classicisme 
francais.” Aprés avoir distingué deux catégories générales d’artistes, M. 
Borgerhoff range Corneille dans la deuxiéme catégorie dont il écrit: “They 
are full of contradictions, this second kind, but not as life is full of contra- 
dictions: they are split against themselves. They can be very good artists, 
but perhaps not of the greatest’”’ (pages 46-47). Ces réserves si révélatrices 


26. Martin Turnell, The Classical Moment (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1947), 
p. 18. Cf. compte rendu de cet ouvrage par H. Peyre, loc. cit., pp. 128-129. 

27. E. B. O. Borgerhoff, ‘‘The Liberalism of Pierre Corneille,” The Freedom of 
French Classicism (Princeton Press, 1950), pp. 46-81. 
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de la part de critiques de langue anglaise rendent d’autant plus nécessaire 
un exposé d’ensemble de l’art de Corneille. 

La réticence de plusieurs de ceux qui écrivent aujourd’hui sur Corneille 
peut, en effet, servir de base 4 une réévaluation de |’esthétique cornélienne. 
Prenons un exemple. M. Borgerhoff consacre un long passage de son étude 
(pages 72-74) & montrer comment Corneille n’a jamais écrit de véritables 
tragédies parce qu’il manquait du sens du tragique. Cette idée, paradoxale 
au premier abord, vient tout droit, semble-t-il, de Péguy par |’intermédiaire 
de Jean Schlumberger. On la retrouve dans |’affirmation de Martin Turnell 
que nous avons déja citée, selon laquelle ‘Corneille was not a master of 
pathos.”’ On la retrouve dans un compte rendu que nous avons déja cité 
de M. Edelman,” et dans un article récent que M. Wang consacre entiére- 
ment & cette question.?® Sous une forme légérement différente, c’est déja 
V’idée qu’exprimait Boileau dans la lettre fréquemment citée qu’il adres- 
sait & Perrault en 1700: “Il [Corneille] n’a point songé, comme les poetes 
de l’ancienne tragédie, 4 émouvoir la pitié et la terreur, mais 4 exciter dans 
l’4me des spectateurs, par la sublimité des pensées et par la beauté des 
sentiments, une certaine admiration, dont plusieurs personnes, et les plus 
jeunes surtout, s’accommodent souvent mieux que des passions tragiques.”’ 
Et c’est bien 4 cette interprétation que nous fait songer Octave Nadal 
lorsqu’il conclut le chapitre qu’il consacre & la liberté des héros cornéliens 
par les lignes suivantes: 


Si l’on songe que le sublime est cette chose extraordinaire et imprévisible que le 
héros propose 4 notre admiration, on saisit la source et l’effet de ce nouveau tra- 
gique qu’ignore l’esthétique aristotélicienne. A ce point parvenue, la tragédie n’est 
plus qu’un refus du tragique; son ancien pouvoir de terrifier, d’évoquer des images 
farouches et pitoyables céde 4 une autre mission, celle de révéler "homme dans sa 
gloire et dans son régne.*° 


Une pareille analyse montre bien ce que certains écrivains contemporains 
trouvent a leur goit chez Corneille; elle permet sans doute aussi de prendre 
plus au sérieux le mot d’Henri Peyre: “On écrira sans doute une thése sur 
‘Corneille pére du théAtre existentialiste.’’' Certes Octave Nadal préte 
le flanc a la critique en maintenant paradoxalement |’appellation de 
tragédie. On sait que Corneille lui-méme avait a l’origine considéré le Cid 
comme une tragi-comédie, qualification entitrement justifiée par le dé- 
nouement. D’un autre cété il serait exagéré de considérer Polyeucte, Rodo- 
gune ou méme Nicoméde comme des comédies. L’exemple de Jean-Paul 
Sartre nous détournera peut-étre d’une vaine chicane de mots: s’il appelle, 
en effet, les Mouches drame, ses autres ouvrages dramatiques portent le 

28. Voir note 17. 

29. Leonard Wang, ‘“‘The ‘Tragic’ Theatre of Corneille,” FR, XXV (1952), 
182-191. 


30. O. Nadal, Le Sentiment de l’amour. . . , p. 141. 
31. Loc. cit., p. 122, n. 1. 
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nom plus vague de piéces, et Morts sans sépulture, qui est peut-étre la 
plus cornélienne—et la moins bonne—des piéces du répertoire sartrien, 
porte pour toute indication “deux actes, quatre tableaux.” 

Au lieu de se demander si Cinna, par exemple, est une tragédie ou une 
comédie, il semble plus intéressant et plus urgent d’essayer de déterminer 
si la conception cornélienne du théAtre, si l’esthétique dramatique de 
Corneille sont des valeurs aujourd’hui périmées. Le rapprochement avec 
Sartre suggére une premiére réponse favorable. Une autre réponse— 
la plus importante—est celle du public qui, pendant la saison dramatique 
1950-1951 est allé & la Comédie Francaise applaudir un nouveau Nico- 
méde, et qui, quelques mois plus tard, découvrit une fois de plus, devant 
le Cid de Jean Vilar, que le vieux Corneille pouvait encore retenir |’atten- 
tion du spectateur de 1951. Sans doute ce n’est pas spontanément que le 
public peut sentir la fraicheur et la valeur d’un théAtre vieux de trois 
siécles. La seule collaboration du poéte et des acteurs ne peut pas opérer 
sans la participation active du spectateur. Comme |’écrit Claude-Edmonde 
Magny, “Les courtisans de Louis XIV trouvérent que Rodogune était du 
mauvais Corneille, parce qu’ils n’avaient pas vraiment écouté la piéce.”” 
Ecouter, c’est vouloir entendre; il y a des choses qu’on ne peut entendre 
que si on veut les entendre; elles exigent pour entrer en communication 
avec nous l’appui de toute notre volonté. Pareil effort est malaisé, mais il 
peut étre facilité par une critique intelligente et courageuse. Le réle du 
critique, en effet, n’est pas d’appliquer, comme le faisait Voltaire, aux 
textes de Corneille des critéres linguistiques fondés sur ]’état de la langue 
un ou trois siécles aprés l’événement,—autant se demander si les boucliers 
des hoplites résisteraient aux projectiles atomiques. Le réle du critique est, 
au contraire, d’amener le lecteur au-dela d’un vocabulaire souvent désuet 
et donc ridicule, de lui faire comprendre combien, en dépit des apparences, 
la philosophie et l’esthétique du théftre de Corneille sont proches de lui, 
et de l’inciter finalement & sentir par lui-méme que cette ceuvre, qui améne 
trop souvent les mots de marbre et d’acier sous la plume des commentateurs 
en mal de métaphores, est en réalité brilante et vivante, digne non seule- 
ment du respect et de l’attention du public, mais surtout de son admiration 
et de son amour. 


Yale University 


32. Claude-Edmonde Magny, Histoire du roman francais depuis 1918, (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1950) I, p. 19. Italiques dans le texte. 
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The Comédie Frangaise, 1701-1774. Plays, Actors, Spectators, Finances. By 
H. Carrington Lancaster. (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Ser., Vol. 41, Pt. 4) Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1951. 


Les services rendus par M. Lancaster a l’histoire du théAtre francais ne 
se comptent plus. Voici, pour faire suite 4 son volume sur la Comédie 
Francaise de 1680 4 1701, l’inestimable calendrier des spectacles offerts 
par l’illustre maison de 1701 4 1774. La matiére en a été fournie par le 
dépouillement scrupuleux des Registres de la Comédie Frangaise, inédits 
et impubliables dans leur intégrité, d’oi M. Lancaster a tiré également 
les éléments qui lui ont permis de calculer au plus prés le nombre des 
spectateurs payants 4 chaque représentation. Sa Préface donne toutes les 
justifications nécessaires sur les modalités de la présentation qu’il a adoptée, 
et qui est toujours d’une clarté et d’une précision rigoureuses. Dans une 
série de colonnes sont inscrits successivement la date de la représentation, 
les piéces jouées (généralement deux), le nombre des spectateurs payants, 
le montant de la recette, et, malheureusement jusqu’é l’année 1762-1763 
seulement, la part d’acteur et, éventuellement, la part d’auteur (mais 
déja, 4 partir de 1755-1756, le gain des acteurs n’est plus indiqué que 
mensuellement, il manque en février et mars 1758, et disparait 4 partir 
de mars 1760; quant 4 la part d’auteur, elle n’est plus donnée a partir d’avril 
1760, excepté le 3 septembre 1760 et le 24 avril 1762.) D’autre part, des 
loges et des balcons ayant été ajoutés 4 PAaques 1759 pour compenser 
la perte due a la suppression des siéges sur la scéne, une colonne supplé- 
mentaire indique le nombre des balcons loués, et méme, en 1769-1770, 
une quadruple colonne, en raison de la diversité des prix de location; ces 
balcons sont considérés comme contenant 8 personnes dans le calcul du 
total des spectateurs payants; aprés la saison de 1769-1770, ces indications 
n’ont plus de raison d’étre, les comédiens frangais s’étant installés aux 
Tuileries, dans la vieille salle construite en 1660-1662. Pour l’année 1739- 
1740, dont le registre a disparu (entre 1752 et 1780), M. Lancaster a da 
se borner aux indications précieuses mais trés incomplétes de l’ouvrage de 
Joannidés, sauf pour les deux derniers jours de la saison conservés au début 
du registre suivant. A la fin de chaque année, un paragraphe compact 
donne quantité de renseignements utiles sur les événements et les incidents 
variés qui intéressent la vie d’une troupe. M. Lancaster en a tiré, dans 
son Introduction, quelques remarques générales portant sur les deux salles 
ov les comédiens ont joué, l’audience, les spectateurs de marque, les taxes 
et le droit des pauvres, le prix des places, les représentations gratuites et a 
bénéfice, les clétures et relAches, la composition des spectacles, le droit 
d’auteur, les parts et rémunérations diverses des acteurs, les acteurs 
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principaux, le répertoire et les nouveautés 4 succés, etc. ... Un index des 
piéces et un index des personnes permettent de se retrouver facilement dans 
les 482 colonnes du calendrier, bourrées de titres et de chiffres, qui, au 
premier abord, donnent le vertige, mais dont ensuite on regrette de s’ar- 
racher. On connait la puissance de suggestion des dictionnaires, des an- 
nuaires, des catalogues, et Proust a dit la poésie des indicateurs de chemins 
de fer. Sur les listes de M. Lancaster les curieux trouveront de quoi réver. 
Sans aller jusqu’é la complaisance de Paul Mounet, qui s’émouvait & 
volonté et pouvait pleurer en lisant la cote de la Bourse, les moliéristes 
s’attendriront en voyant que le 12 février 1710 il n’y eut que douze specta- 
teurs payants pour l’Ecole des Femmes: 


J’étais seul, l’autre soir, au ThéAtre Francais... 


seul, ou plutét personne, aurait dit Ponchon, car on rendit l’argent. Mais 
les cornéliens seront fiers d’apprendre que Polyeucte bat un double record: 
celui du nombre des spectateurs payants (1586, le 8 mars 1704, avec 
Crispin médecin) et celui de la recette, la plus forte de 1680 4 1774, le 16 
mars 1720 (6395 francs; on avait doublé les prix); mais par quel mystére 
Vobscur Port de mer de l’obscur Boindin, qu’on jouait en méme temps ce 
jour-la, s’est-il maintenu au répertoire de 1704 4 1772? On pourra sourire 
aussi avec M. Lancaster en s’interrogeant sur ‘humour macabre des 
comédiens frangais qui, le 15 juin 1726, firent suivre Atrée et Thyeste du 
Souper mal apprété. Ceux qui gardent un faible pour les valeureux pion- 
niers de la scéne tragique soupireront en les voyant s’effacer; de Rotrou, seul 
Venceslas reste au répertoire (encore subit-il une fois, heureusement sans 
conséquence, les retouches de Marmontel) ; son Cosroés, et revisé par d’Ussé, 
ne dépasse pas 1706 (six représentations); on tente vainement en 1703 de 
reprendre la fitre Mariamne de Tristan: trois représentations; le Scévole 
de du Ryer tient plus longtemps (quatre représentations en 1747). On ne 
se lasse pas de poser des questions 4 cette nomenclature sévére. Quel fut, 
au juste, le succés de la machine de Palissot contre les philosophes? Quatorze 
représentations, localisées entre le 2 et le 31 mai 1760; 1439 spectateurs a 
la premiére, mais 462 a la derniére. Et la carriére du Pére de Famille? Sept 
représentations du 18 février au 4 mars 1761; 1178 spectateurs a la premiére, 
767 4 la septiéme. Reprise en 1769: dix représentations du 9 aofit au 9 
septembre, deux les 13 et 16 décembre, avec une moyenne d’un millier de 
spectateurs. On le joue deux fois en 1770 (1106 et 1090 spectateurs) quatre 
fois en 1771 (avec le maximum de spectateurs le 2 novembre: 1213), une 
fois en 1772, deux fois en 1773, le 31 janvier 1774 (997 spectateurs). Chose 
curieuse, l’affluence fut bien moindre au Philosophe sans le savoir, qu’on 
joua pourtant bien plus souvent dans une période beaucoup plus courte 
(les décembre 1765-24 novembre 1773), car il ne dépassa le millier de 
spectateurs que sept fois sur soixante-sept représentations (le Pére de 
Famille, douze fois sur vingt-neuf) et tomba souvent au-dessous de 500 
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(dix-neuf fois), ce qui n’arriva jamais a la piéce de Diderot. Et Shakespeare? 
Hamelet (sic), de Ducis, nouvelle tragédie “imitée de l’anglais,” attira 
986 personnes le 30 septembre 1769; on le joua cing fois, puis sept en décem- 
bre-janvier: douze représentations au total, avec une moyenne de 885 
spectateurs. Roméo et Juliette réussiront mieux: dix-neuf représentations 
en 1772. Mais si l’on veut voir utiliser pleinement les magnifiques ressources 
de la publication de M. Lancaster, c’est encore 4 M. Lancaster qu’il faut 
recourir, 4 sa French Tragedy in the Time of Louis XV and Voltaire, en 
attendant, nous l’espérons fermement, un ouvrage paralléle sur la comédie 
et le drame pendant la méme période. Et puisque nous en sommes aux 
veeux, souhaitons qu’on réimprime les deux volumes de la premiére partie 
de son histoire de la littérature dramatique francaise au XVII° siécle qui 
sont devenus introuvables. 

JEAN HyTIER 
Columbia University 


Le Vocabulaire et la société sous Louis-Philippe. Par Georges Matoré. 
Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1951. Pp. 369. 


M. Matoré, Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Besancon, 
points out in his Foreword that few scholars have attempted to study the 
vocabulary of early nineteenth-century French literature. He need not 
have limited his observation to the early nineteenth century, for the whole 
of French literature is still rich in possibilities for lexicographical studies. 
This is relatively new ground, and it constitutes an added and potentially 
fruitful approach to the study of literature. There is one serious obstacle 
in the way: the forging of a method capable of dealing with the subject 
systematically and, at the same time, intelligibly. Lexicons and glossaries, 
word lists and word counts, though extremely useful, are not enough; too 
often they tend to be words without thoughts. What this reviewer has in 
mind is integrated studies of the whole, or of part of a poet’s or novelist’s, 
or critic’s works, in which words would not only be defined, but also orga- 
nized into meaningful patterns of thought, experience, or sensibility. There 
are pitifully few examples of such studies. One of them, in the field of English 
literature, Logan Pearsall Smith’s Four Romantic Words, while it was the 
product of the kind of method referred to above, is unfortunately brief. 
The title of the monograph reveals its limitations: only four words. What 
he does with those four words, however, might well serve as a model for 
the future lexicographer working in English literature. As for French litera- 
ture, scholars have attached themselves to even fewer words, as a rule. 
M. Matoré, whose book I would recommend to anyone intending to venture 
into the field of vocabulary studies, is more ambitious. Though he must 
perforce limit himself, his scope is wide, as one can easily see from the 
title. And he has a method, which is perhaps more important. 
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M. Matoré’s book is neatly divided into three parts: Part I deals with 
the influence of new conditions of life after 1830 on the vocabulary of prose 
literature, and in particular on the vocabulary of Théophile Gautier; Part 
II takes up the vocabulary of Gautier’s first prose works (Jeunes-France, 
Contes humoristiques, Mademoiselle de Maupin, Grotesques, Nouvelles) as a 
reflection of the literary language of the period; Part III is a glossary of 
those works, in which M. Matoré lists the words according to such classi- 
fications as “Vocabulaire de la Vie Pratique,” ‘Vocabulaire de la Vie 
Politique et Sociale,” etc. It is clear that the heart of the book is Gautier’s 
early prose vocabulary (this fact is unfortunately hidden by the title). 
With Gautier’s vocabulary as a base, M. Matoré works in two directions: 
he studies the forces operating in the creation of that vocabulary, and at 
the same time shows how it is representative of the prose of the period in 
which Gautier was writing. 

Underlying M. Matoré’s method is a “‘souci sociologique.” In the first 
part of his book he is concerned primarily with the economic, political, and 
social factors that wrought great changes in the language of French litera- 
ture after 1830. In a brief opening chapter he outlines the effects of new 
industrial developments, the growth of commerce, the birth and expansion 
of advertising (especially after the appearance of the “‘presse 4 quarante 
francs” in 1836). A. Pommier’s lines (Coléres) vividly portray the chaos that 
advertizing threatened to bring into the French language: 


L’annonce a son génie et sa langue; un glossaire 
Pour comprendre ce style est vraiment nécessaire. 
Sagou, tapioka, racahout, frigidine, 

Sylvestrine, oleine, odontine, amandine, 
Chocolat blanc, gazeux, et gland doux en café, 
Capahu, palamoud, allahtaim, nafé, 

Savon dulcifié, poudrettes inodores, 

Carton imperméable, indostane, clysoir 

Qui, plié, ne tient pas la place d’un mouchoir, 
Et tant d’autres, criant au lecteur plein d’effroi: 
Prenez-moi! mettez-moi! mangez-moi! buvez-moi! 


The establishment of representative government after the July Revolution 
and the spread of a variety of philosophical, social, political, and politico- 
religious movements (including évadisme, a new religion of Eve and Adam!) 
poured a host of new terms into the language of prose literature (like euro- 
péaniser, which reminds us of contemporary political phenomena reflected 
in the creation of verbs like marshaliser and américaniser). A more richly 
textured chapter takes up the consequences of the changes in fashion and 
manners during the decade following the revolution. The language of the 
faubourg Saint-Germain and of the faubourg Saint-Honoré on the one hand, 
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and the language of the Chaussée d’ Antin, socially more heterogeneous, had 
certain distinctive characteristics prior to 1830. After the July Revolution 
the once closed societies of the fawbourgs found themselves compelled to 
open their doors wider. The faubourg Saint-Germain began to admit not 
only plebeian authors like Eugéne Sue, but also successful merchants, 
bankers, and stock-brokers. In 1824 one writer had prophesied: “Le monde 
sera bientét comme une salle de spectacle ov il est difficile de reconnaftre 
les diverses conditions des spectateurs soit 4 leur costume soit 4 leur lan- 
gage.” By 1833, when the faubourg Saint-Germain reopened its doors, that 
prophecy was beginning to be fulfilled. As a result of the interpenetration 
of social classes, the language of the new, heterogeneous elite became more 
positive, more expressive, but less delicate, less discreet. While the vocabu- 
lary of the salons seems to have had relatively little effect on Gautier’s 
language, terms from the vocabularies of the cénacles and of the artists’ 
studios, and from the bas-langage found their way into Gautier’s works in 
larger numbers. The vocabulary of journalism, taken up briefly in the final 
chapter of Part I, left few traces in his prose vocabulary; for an author 
who opined that newspapers are written “‘par des gens qui n’ont jamais su 
lire et dont on ne voudrait pas comme valets de chambre,”’ this is easily 
understood. 

In the second part of his book M. Matoré proposes to study Gautier’s 
contributions to the vocabulary of prose literature, admitting, before he 
begins, that it is often impossible to distinguish them from those of other 
members of the Petit Cénacle (Jehan Dusseigneur, Gérard de Nerval, 
Bouchardy, Philothée O’Neddy, Jules Vabre, A. Brot, Napoléon Tom, 
Célestin Nanteuil, and Pétrus Borel). The desire for “truth” led Gautier and 
his cohorts to pillage the vocabularies of the sciences, fine arts, and trades. 
It was the technical vocabulary of the fine arts in particular that Gautier 
exploited in his earliest prose works. Therein lay one of his greatest lin- 
guistic innovations, whose importance Sainte-Beuve observed when he 
wrote: ““Lalangue ne gardera pas tous les termesd’art qu’il a versésjournelle- 
ment; mais il suffit pour son honneur qu’il en ait introduit un grand nombre 
et qu’il ait rendu impossible aprés lui les descriptions vagues et ternes dont 
on se contentait auparavant. Une beauté incomparable, merveilleuse, inef- 
fable, extraordinaire, incroyable ...ne sont plus de mise aujourd’hui.” In 
a chapter on “L’Amour du mot” M. Matoré deals with the neologisms 
introduced by Gautier, and not only with words actually created by him, 
but with words borrowed from Old and Middle French to lend historical 
color, and words, both French and foreign (exotismes), used to evoke local 
color. A highly interesting discussion of Gautier’s sensory vocabulary, 
in which we learn—as we might have expected—of the unusually large 
number of words pertaining to visual sensations, terminates Part II of M. 
Matoré’s book. The glossary, which consititutes Part III, lists roughly a 
thousand words used by Gautier, and includes, for most of the words, a 
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textual reference, and, in many cases, indications of first listings in nine- 
teenth-century dictionaries. 

One of the great virtues of this book is its method. This is not to say that 
it does not have defects or shortcomings. It is a pity, for example, that M. 
Matoré was not able to treat either Gautier’s critical or poetic vocabularies. 
One might also object to the fact that the texts from which he draws the 
vocabulary are not examined more closely and discussed in the light of the 
conclusions he draws from the genesis of the vocabulary. These, and other 
weaknesses, however, are negligible; they are furthermore inherent in the 
“‘souci sociologique”’ underlying the author’s method, which has given us a 
solid and highly readable book on the development of the vocabulary of 
French prose during one of crucial decades in the history of French litera- 
ture. We look forward to the publication of M. Matoré’s La Méthode en 
lexicographie, which has been in preparation for several years. 

Cart A. VIGGIANI 

Columbia University. 


Correspondance inédite de Guy de Maupassant. Recueillie et présentée par 
Artine Artinian avec la collaboration d’Edouard Maynial. Paris: Edi- 
tions Dominique Wapler, 1951. Pp. xvi + 343. 


Maupassant was not a great letter-writer and what we have of his cor- 
respondence is not very extensive. Until now the most complete collection 
was that edited in 1938 by René Dumesnil in Htudes, Chroniques et Cor- 
respondance (Librairie Griind). The letters, which occupy only a part of 
the volume, are generally rather disappointing. Most of them are hastily 
written social or business notes, and it is only rarely that we find the 
author indulging in any detailed discussion of his art or his work in progress. 
His mother is undoubtedly responsible, in part at least, for the meagerness 
of his published correspondence. She survived him by ten years and severely 
edited his papers before allowing any publication, clipping out passages 
she thought damaging to his reputation, and, no doubt, destroyed entirely 
a number of letters. 

The present volume of hitherto unpublished letters, collected and edited 
by Professor Artinian with the collaboration of Professor Maynial, makes 
a very considerable addition to Maupassant’s correspondence and provides 
a number of useful pieces of biographical information. The editors state 
that we can find here a more exact view of the personality of the man and 
of the writer; but, while there is a good deal to be learned about the man, 
we can glean from this volume, as from Dumesnil’s, very little about the 
writer’s art. 

The Correspondance inédite is very ably edited with a full Introduction 
and useful editorial comment to provide continuity between letters as far 
as is possible. The letters are grouped according to addressee, and the volume 
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contains the full text of a number of items which have hitherto been pub- 
lished only in part. A few letters, previously published in journals but which 
were not included in Professor Dumesnil’s edition, have been reprinted by 
Professor Artinian, so that now all of Maupassant’s published letters are 
available in these two volumes. 

This new body of material, although it does not cause us to revise our 
view of Maupassant, provides some new insights and re-enforces a number 
of impressions. His letters to his mother, mostly written before 1880, 
deal, naturally enough, with family affairs, funerals, jobs, and frequently 
show evidence of his mother’s editorial shears. In one letter (page 42) 
he describes a visit to the chateau of Miromesnil, where, according to a 
somewhat cloudy tradition, he had been born; the fact that the letter is 
cut off just as he begins to speak of the chateau only clouds the tradition 
a little more. The six letters to his father between 1888 and 1891 contain 
little of importance but do reveal by their cordial, easy tone that Guy and 
his father were on good terms at least during the last years of the son’s 
life. 

Maupassant’s letters to contemporary writers are of more interest to 
the biographer than to the student of literature. When he writes to Zola 
he says little of a professional nature and his remarks on Zola’s works are 
generally only polite banalities; he even went so far as to single out for praise 
Zola’s article on Hugo in Mes Haines, although he wrote to Flaubert in 
scathing terms about the same essay. His correspondence with Edmond de 
Goncourt is the most interesting section of the book, thanks largely to the 
excellent editorial comments which make a coherent unified story of 
Maupassant’s literary relations with the very touchy Goncourt, ending 
with the almost farcical complications and wounded vanities over the 
Flaubert monument. 

Many letters to his publisher, Victor Havard, are printed in full here for 
the first time, although a good many fragments of them were published 
both by Lumbroso and by Dumesnil. They concern business details of 
editions and prices, questions of proof-reading and publication, and reveal 
Maupassant’s constant alertness to protect his own interests. There is a 
full account given in letters to his lawyer, Emile Strauss, of the affair of 
the mutilated version of his essay, ‘““‘Le Roman,” published by the Sup- 
plément littéraire of the Figaro. Maupassant had a typical Norman willing- 
ness to go to law or to threaten suit, and the Correspondance inédite, as 
well as the previously published material, shows his lively personal involve- 
ment in legal matters from his early youth until the very end of his life. 

From a purely literary point of view the most interesting item is a letter 
to Catulle Mendés in 1876 in which the young disciple of Flaubert records 
in detail the kind of stylistic correction that the master required. More 
such information on Maupassant’s early efforts and the precise nature of 
Flaubert’s criticisms would be extremely valuable. Another letter to Mendés 
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in 1884 is worth mentioning, for in it Maupassant lists the stories Mendés 
could reprint in La Vie populaire and marks with a cross his own prefer- 
ences. La Parure, that classic of the anthologies, is not so marked. The 
eight stories he considers by far his best are Le Pére Milon, Le Bonheur, 
La Martine, Le Modéle, La Main, L’Aveu, Le Cas de Madame Luneau, 
and Le Pére. This is a rather curious list in some ways, and one wonders 
why he failed to include Le Pére Milon, for example, in any collection of 
stories published during his lifetime. 

Professors Artinian and Maynial have provided us with a very useful 
volume of considerable interest. It is carefully edited and a wealth of 
necessary information is supplied in commentary and notes. It is regrettable 
that they did not see fit to include an index of proper names or at least a 
complete list in the table of contents of all the letters included in the 
volume. 

Epwarp D. SuLiivan 
Princeton University 


Les ‘‘Tombeaux”’ de Mallarmé, essai d’exégése raisonnée. Par Gardner Davies 
Paris: José Corti, 1950. Pp. 232. 


Although Dr. Davies has limited his analysis to six poems, five of which 
are sonnets, his exegesis serves as a better introduction to an intensive study 
of Mallarmé’s poetry than do most of the general works on the subject. 
The author has discovered an objective method which enables him to dis- 
sipate the obscurity of Mallarmé’s style and reveal the intellectual sub- 
structure of the poems. As he denies himself any recourse to personal 
intuition prior to making a complete analysis of syntax, vocabulary and 
imagery, his criticism, which is always “close,” never becomes impressionis- 
tic. 

Dr. Davies first turns his attention to grammatical and structural 
difficulties, so numerous in the ‘““Tombeaux,” and, with the possible ex- 
ception of a single passage—the tercets of the Tombeau d’Edgar Poe—he 
has been able to chart the labyrinth of Mallarmé’s syntax. The author then 
endeavors to determine the exact meaning, not only of the obscure terms, 
but also of all the figures of speech. To facilitate his task, he has examined 
Mallarmé’s complete works, unearthing many images parallel to those 
found in the ‘“Tombeaux.” This ingenious method is remarkably efficient, 
because, as the author puts it, “la comparaison de deux images paralléles 
jette une certaine lumiére sur l’une et sur l’autre’’ (page 8). It serves chiefly 
to reveal the “substructure intellectuelle” of these poems—and, inci- 
dentally, of many others—for Mallarmé, ‘moins imaginatif que d’autres 
poétes, se sert souvent de la méme image” (page 8). But these systematic 
comparisons, drawn from unrelated texts, could easily lead to gross misin- 
terpretations, since the critic is in constant danger of reducing the import of 
poetic imagery to the meaning of parallel figures of speech found in prose. 
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Dr. Davies, however, has always avoided this pitfall, for he does not use 
comparison in order to discover the meaning of a poem, but rather as a 
means of controlling his own interpretation; furthermore, Mallarmé, even 
in his expository prose, retains the habits of a poet. The author, thanks to 
these comparisons—and to his personal intuitions—has succeeded in making 
the ‘““Tombeaux” as intelligible to the reader as, for instance, the least ob- 
secure of Baudelaire’s sonnets, which still remain sufficiently mysterious. 
The only defect we can ascribe to his exegesis is that, now and again, it 
tends to be too literal. 

Although Dr. Davies’ interpretations are perfectly coherent and are 
rarely lacking in plausibility, they are, in some rare instances, debatable. 
Thus we find that in Le Tombeau d’ Edgar Poe he only sees a simple sepulchre 
in the tombe of the American poet without any symbolic intent: 


Du sol et de la nue hostiles, 6 grief! 
Si notre idée avec ne sculpte un bas-relief 
Dont la tombe de Poe éblouissante s’orne 


Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur 
Que ce granit du moins montre 4 jamais sa borne 
Aux noirs vols du blasphéme épars dans la futur. 


It would seem that this tombe represents Poe’s literary achievement rather 
than the undistinguished monument in which his earthly remains repose. If 
this be true, the bas-relief, which apparently refers to Mallarmé’s com- 
memorative sonnet, might not embellish with its dazzle the euwvre of the 
American poet, so much admired by Frenchmen. (In his “Hommages,” 
Mallarmé is always of an unfailing modesty.) Likewise it would seem that 
the Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur is not, as the critic would have 
it, in apposition to granit, but relates to tombe. The parallel passage which 
he quotes tends to confirm this hypothesis: 


... une piété unique telle enjoint de me représenter le pur entre les esprits, plutét 
et de préférence 4 quelqu’un, comme un aérolithe. . . . (Page 107.) 


It is indeed Poe and not his tomb which Mallarmé compares to an aerolith. 
And it would be rash to identify this aerolith with the granit, especially as 
this Calme bloc ici-bas chu d’un désastre obscur suggests the somber, mys- 
terious and somewhat astrological quality of Poe’s work. The granit, on the 
contrary, corresponds to bas-relief, that is, to Mallarmé’s sonnet, which, if 
it adds nothing to Poe’s glory, will at least show eternally sa borne/Aux 
noirs vols du blasphéme épars dans le futur. While it is difficult to sculpture a 
bas-relief in granite, it is well-nigh impossible to find this type of stone in 
an aerolith. In any case, Mallarmé here is praising Poe’s art and not, as 
Dr. Davies implies, his tomb: 


Orné du bas-relief que sculpterait le poéte, le tombeau d’Edgar Poe deviendrait un 
éblouissant symbole de son génie immortel. (Page 106.) 
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It is hard to believe that so uninspired a statement as this one is the under- 
lying idea of Mallarmé’s poem, even though the author may be right in 
affirming that ‘les choses dont il parle sont en soi assez banales”’ (page 222). 

In the Tombeau de Charles Baudelaire, the critic has aptly noted that the 
immortel pubis refers to a prostitute, but he has failed to notice that the 
pubis also evokes a skeleton and symbolizes Death, thus strengthening 
the continuity of this sonnet, in which the idea of death is the dominant 
theme. The pubis is immortal, not because “la femme qui attend & |’affat 
d’un client, symbolise sa profession, vieille comme la monde,” (page 173) 
but more simply because this spectral symbol is timeless and can never die. 

The interpretation of the second quatrain of Hommage a Wagner is per- 
haps the weakest part of Dr. Davies’ dissertation, even though his exegesis 
of the remainder of the poem is admirable: 


Notre si vieil ébat triomphal du grimoire, 
Hiéroglyphes dont s’exalte le millier 

A propager de l’aile un frisson familier! 
Enfouissez-le moi plutét dans une armoire. 


The author claims that notre relates both to the poet and to Wagner, and 
that the vieil ébat refers to the musical score as well as to poetry (page 141). 
And yet, several pages later, he writes: “‘... dans le dernier vers c’est la 
partition et non le livre qu’il destine 4 l’obscurité du placard” (page 148). 
But why should Mallarmé wish to conceal the score? 


La partition offense le regard du poéte précisément parce que les caractéres d’im- 
primerie ne réussissent pas 4 réduire cette musique dynamique 4 une forme statique 
et silencieuse. (Page 157.) 


All this seems a bit too contrived. In my opinion notre relates to Mallarmé’s 
own craft—the Book; and, as in the other ““Hommages,”’ he does not depart 
from his usual modesty. The vieil ébat triomphal du grimoire is differentiated 
from Wagnerian music, which is really new: literature propagates a frisson 
familier, whereas Wagnerian opera gives a frisson nouveau—as the aging 
Hugo once said of the Fleurs du Mal. Finally, Mallarmé asks that his poetry, 
which no doubt includes the commemorative sonnet, be consigned to a 
closet, because the only suitable way to pay hommage to Wagner would be 
to perform his operas at Bayreuth. In the line Enfouissez-le-moi plutét 
dans une armoire there is not, as Dr. Davies suggests, a lack of good taste, 
but a poetic jest whereby Mallarmé casts an ironic glance at his own art- 
form and at his rather futile attempt to praise a great musician. 

In spite of some questionable interpretations, Dr. Davies’ thesis consti- 
tutes one of the best critical studies of Mallarmé’s poetry. In the conclusion, 
he offers us, besides, a penetrating analysis of Mallarmeian obscurity which, 
as he sees it, is due to certain literary necessities rather than to a psychologi- 
cal attitude. 

Jupp D. Husert 
Harvard University 
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The Symbolist Movement. By Kenneth Cornell. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 217. 


Mr. Cornell’s book is a kind of short biography of the Symbolist move- 
ment. It is a summary narrative, recounting year by year certain literary 
matters of the period 1870-1900, with the aim evidently of “getting down to 
the bare facts” of the movement, of seeing what held it together and made 
it go, of catching it in the act of taking place. The facts recounted are 
those having to do with the publication of books, poems, critical articles, 
manifestoes, and letters, the rise and fall of reviews, the literary and per- 
sonal relations of writers, their café meetings, etc—the familiar “facts” 
of literary history. The chapter headings (‘“‘Poetic Lethargy in the 1870's,” 
“Adoré Floupette, 1885,” “The Role of New Periodicals in 1890’’) are 
not to be taken as stating subjects of chapters. Each is rather a sort of 
keynote or leading event of the times. The chapters themselves are a series 
of cross-sections showing us yearly slices from the lives of writers, the 
careers of literary reviews, the currents of literary ideas. In this, we get 
no whole treatment of single writers, reviews, or ideas; Mr. Cornell is not 
interested in these so much as in the everyday events of the movement. 
Almost any paragraph in the book will give an adequate notion of the 
narrative substance. 


The poets born in the 1850’s and sixties who are given the greatest praise and in 
general are accorded most space in the critical articles of the Mercure de France 
are: Moréas, Mikhaél, Raynaud, Quillard, Rodenbach, Tailhade, Viélé-Griffin, 
Merrill, Hérold, Mockel, and Kahn. Henri de Régnier received briefer treatment 
in 1891 because his publication was a re-edition of Episodes and Sites with some 
new sonnets. The qualities which the critics see in these poets are those of personal 
expression, musical preoccupation in verse, a sense of mystery and suggestion, 
fluidity and evanescence—in general the qualities which had been associated with 
symbolist verse. Nor in the reviews are the ancestors of the movement forgotten; 
Fernand Clerget’s Les Tourmentes evokes the memory of Baudelaire for Charles 
Merki, and Léon Deschamps mentions Verlaine in discussing the same volume. 
(Page 110.) 

What I suppose Mr. Cornell can claim is that his year-by-year account 
does show many of the shifting cross-currents of loyalty and conflict, the 
by-play of passing interests, the fluctuations of taste and attitude, the fads 
of feeling, the momentary influences both personal and literary of minor 
writers on one another, the haphazard complexities, the inconsequential 
floundering for position, the bickering, boasting and backbiting that went 
into the movement, and finally whatever partial, almost accidental co- 
herence emerged, gradually and really ex post facto, from it. The substance 
of Mr. Cornell’s work is a list of books, periodicals, dates, and names. It 
gives a fairly complete summary of the basic data of the movement; and 
this is its best service. Yet it is not simply a work of reference, for it treats 
personalities, it is discursive and narrative. I think it might be called, after 
a certain movie technique, an animated bibliography. 
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Mr. Cornell does not claim, it seems, any special contribution of new 
facts, nor has he intended any critical revaluation. What he proposes is a 
particular view, that is, a review of the Symbolist movement seen as “‘cur- 
rent events.” The real question which he poses, then, is the one of method: 
What is the use, or what is the particular advantage, of looking at the 
Symbolist movement in this way? 

My surmise is that in undertaking “‘to investigate the tumultuous years” 
(page v), in retailing what happened to compose the Symbolist movement, 
Mr. Cornell wants to persuade us that it actually existed as a movement 
from 1885 to 1895. He has been unable, it seems, to profit from Paul 
Valéry’s delightful essay on the “Existence of Symbolism,” which he does 
not mention among his “Reports from Participants in the Movement.” 
(No scholarly rap on the knuckles for a bibliographical omission is intended 
here, but a more serious matter.) Valéry wrote in 1936: 


Nous construisons le Symbolisme; nous le faisons naitre aujourd’hui 4 l’Age heureux 
de cinquante ans.... Il est merveilleux de penser que nous célébrons comme 
existant, il y a cinquante ans, un fait absent de l’univers, il y a cinquante ans. Je 
suis heureux et honoré de prendre part 4 la génération d’un mythe, en pleine lu- 
miére. 


It is this, or some other, perspective that is missing in Mr. Cornell’s work. 
He has plenty of facts, but he seems unaware that he has joined the enter- 
prise of ‘constructing Symbolism.” 

The striking sign of this is his failure, in his Preface, to situate himself 
in the tradition of Symbolist studies. It is not enough to give a bare list 
of titles, in footnotes and at the end of his volume; this tells us too little 
about the use he has made of the work of his fellows. He not only makes 
no adequate acknowledgment of the important studies in French, but he 
ignores the most interesting work done in recent years in England and 
America. (I note this with some embarrassment since an obscure study of 
my own was fully drawn upon.) He pays no respects, takes no stand, de- 
clines to commit himself on what he means to contribute to the understand- 
ing of Symbolism. This is not likely to be taken for scholarly detachment 
or impersonality, as Mr. Cornell may imagine. His own notion of his job 
may be seen in this statement from his preface: 


The present volume is an endeavor to trace the movement from its source rather 
than from the viewpoint of our outlook today. In order to keep the work in reason- 
able limits, it has seemed preferable to take the modest role of chronicler, excluding 
complication and concentrating on the factual. (Page vii.) 


A glance at the phrase “to trace the movement from its source rather 
than from the viewpoint of our outlook today” affords a fair view of Mr. 
Cornell’s bias. It is a phrase I do not claim to understand; but I do query 
the antithesis of ‘‘its source” and ‘“‘the viewpoint of our outlook,” and note 
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a curious doubling up, not to say covering up, in the latter. What is “the 
viewpoint of our outlook today”? And would it be possible to derive a move- 
ment from it? 

The real snag, however, in Mr. Cornell’s method is this. He has wanted 
to “take the modest role of chronicler, . . . concentrating on the factual,’’ 
in dealing with a literary movement in which criticism is the key fact. For 
the real distinction of the Symbolists is to have revived the art of criticism 
by realizing its role in the creative function. What Mr. Cornell shows most 
plainly is that you cannot chronicle the facts of criticism. In trying to do 
so, he rarely goes beyond a statement of such polar terms as “admiration” 
and “hostility,” “praise” and “reproof.” One can hardly speak of analysis, 
for he tells us only whose side a critic is on, usually whether he is for Ver- 
laine or for Mallarmé. Instead of judging writers, he “places” them; and 
his placements are never his own. There is not a new (in the modest sense 
of personal) judgment in his book, hardly even a new emphasis. The 
writer assumes a whole tradition of other writers’ critical judgments, and 
dips in without apology wherever the case allows. 

But the shortcomings of Mr. Cornell’s method are most remarkable in 
his dealing with critical terms. He never bothers to specify their meaning, 
nor what use he plans to make of them. He simply assumes them. When 
he describes the Symbolists as “champions of suggestion and music, of 
introspection and personal lyricism’ (page 59) he does so without any 
preparation. The term “music” could have, here, any of several meanings. 
Such a use of terms assumes the entire French Symbolist context, i.e. 
assumes that the reader knows and accepts, in English, the French mean- 
ings of these terms current from about 1885 to 1895. By refusing to take 
any position himself, imagining that it is possible under the circumstances 
to remain in “the modest role of chronicler,’”’ Mr. Cornell puts the reader 
in an intolerable position, expecting him to swallow the critical common- 
places of 1890 without qualification or comment. The effect can be flab- 
bergasting: 


But it is quite true that the tendency to stop at the exterior aspect of things, to 
describe without penetrating the soul, is a constant phenomenon of the 1870’s. Many 
of Francis Jammes’s poems will have subjects as simple and commonplace as those 
of Coppée, but will seem infinitely more lyric by the intervention of the writer’s 
dream. (Page 15.) 


The short of the matter is that Mr. Cornell’s method is calculated to 
avoid the responsibilities of thought and critical judgment. He cannot 
write, of course, without the necessity of these, without real personal com- 
mitment, no one can; but he does refuse the responsibility. What he has 
published is the material for a book. 

JACKSON MATHEWS 
University of Washington 
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Metaphor in the Nondramatic Works of Jean Giraudoux. By Laurence 
LeSage. Eugene, Oregon: The University Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 75. 


To Mr. LeSage’s credit be it said that at a time when fewer and fewer 
people are spending less and less time in the contemplation of literary style 
he has treated a stylistic problem provocatively enough to compel the reader 
to suspend more than temporarily whatever disbelief in the importance 
of the subject he may have brought to the reading. 

If ever the investigation of any author’s imagery was rich in promise, 
that author is, of course, Giraudoux, of whom it is more true than it is of 
most writers that the style is the man and the imagery is the style. That 
imagery (to use a metaphor which Giraudoux in flippant mood would not 
have despised) is core rather than chrome in the Giraudoux product is the 
idea wherewith Mr. LeSage launches all three chapters of his dissertation: 
Giraudoux’s “happy faculty for imaginal thinking” resulted in a “style 
which we can best describe as metaphorical improvisation” and which 
made of his work an endless series cf images. Mr. LeSage’s essay on Girau- 
doux’s imagery is therefore an essay on Giraudoux tout court. 

Like his predecessors in the study of imagery Mr. LeSage has investi- 
gated both the sensory content and the sources of Giraudoux’s imagery, 
and has come up with more fascinating findings than can be recorded here— 
and the conclusion that in spite of the profusion of erudite images, of which 
the most casual reader is conscious, those drawn from everyday life and 
experience vastly preponderate. The daily round, the common task clearly, 
therefore, occupy a larger space in Giraudoux’s consciousness than many 
critics who have pronounced him pedantic and disingenuous realize. 

Mr. LeSage has resisted the temptation to count and exhaustively classify 
the i: agery, and has astutely forestalled criticism for lack of thoroughness 
by insisting that all he is concerned with is the character of Giraudoux’s 
inspiration. His position is an eminently sound one: an “inclusive classifi- 
cation” might well have led to Giraudoux’s possible preference for cats to 
cucumbers and similar inconsequentia getting far more publicity than they 
deserve. On the other hand, the danger of a “general survey”’ is that more 
significant categories than either cats or cucumbers tend to be ignored. 
Thus Mr. LeSage makes no mention of images from the Bible which, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, are numerous enough to merit some comment— 
all the more so since the highly figurative style of the Old Testament 
particularly may well have contributed to Giraudoux’s addiction to im- 
agery. All of which indicates that the way of the student of imagery is 
hard, torn as he is bound to be between the desire to conduct a thorough 
investigation and reluctance to get bogged down in sheer busy work. 

But Mr. LeSage’s main purpose—and rightly so—is to explain and 
evaluate. He suggests that the revolt against rationalism which was re- 
sponsible for the character of most of the imagery originated in the class- 
room, where Giraudoux rebelled against ‘“‘the gods of order, restraint and 
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correctness.”’ Other determining factors were his enthusiasm for the Ger- 
man Romanticists and the “strong influence” of the Symbolists. (Here 
Mr. LeSage apparently disagrees with Paul Morand, who has insisted on 
the pains taken by Giraudoux to avoid influences.) 

Many writers have been subjected to these influences. But Giraudoux’s 
imagery is unique. Its uniqueness must therefore be due, as Mr. LeSage 
realizes, to the peculiar nature of his imagination. Giraudoux possessed to 
an exceptional degree the faculty for indiscriminate association of ideas 
and images, which has been called the key to modern literature and which 
led Lalou to rank him with the Dadaists. In the crucible of his imagination 
the frontiers separating the visual from the auditory and the tactile in 
the mind of the average man melted away. This “capacité indéfinie de 
rapprochement,”’ which Du Genét says Giraudoux shared with the child, 
and which Diderot earlier claimed was common to poet and lunatic, 
produces delusions in the minds of lunatic and child—and often highly 
esoteric metaphor in that of the poet. Of this tenuous fabric were the non- 
dramatic works of Giraudoux mainly composed. 

Mr. LeSage has no difficulty in persuading us that this imaginative 
process was wholly spontaneous rather than laboriously contrived, as 
some earlier critics have contended. He cites Giraudoux’s own account of 
his writing habits, the unsystematic, unpremeditated and fortuitous nature 
of which is well-nigh incredible. Morand, it must be pointed out, recollects 
a Giraudoux who worked with greater regularity and application, but he 
does confirm the speed with which Giraudoux wrote and the paucity of 
corrections, both of which testify to spontaneity. 

The question of whether and to what extent this miraculous image- 
making capacity was controllable is an interesting one. By the frequent use 
of such words as maze, tangle, confusion, paroxysm, bewildering, Mr. LeSage 
implies that in Giraudoux Baudelaire’s “forest of symbols” degenerated 
into a jungle in which both author and reader often lost their way. Was 
this supercharged imagination, then, a sort of sorcerer’s apprentice? Was 
this “happy faculty” a disease? One passage quoted by Mr. LeSagein which 
Giraudoux states ruefully that he hears “too many echoes in this world” 
suggests that the answer is yes. 

To take this passage seriously, however, would be to rank Giraudoux 
with the lunatics rather than with the poets. It would be to assume that 
if he were listening to a speaker discussing, say, Franco-German relations, 
he would be hopelessly distracted from the subject if he happened to be- 
come suddenly aware of a resemblance between the speaker’s left eyebrow 
and the opening measures of a Chopin Etude. Such a contention, as anyone 
familiar with the nonfictional works of Giraudoux well realizes, is too 
absurd to be worth refuting. When Giraudoux was treating a subject in 
which he was emotionally deeply involved—as, for example, in the final 
chapter of Pleins Pouvoirs, his mind, clear and potent as pure alcohol, 
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had no difficulty in stifling such ‘‘echoes” and in sticking sublimely to the 
theme. 

Obviously, then, it was only when he was producing “literature” that 
the echoes became obtrusive—that his associative faculty ran away with 
him. The inference—an interesting one—is that when he was producing 
“literature” he was both relaxed and in search of relaxation. He therefore 
deliberately surrendered to his imagination, inviting it to carry him whither 
it listed, provided it be far from the drearier and more sinister aspects of 
contemporary life. Novels and plays alike give the impression of having 
been written with tremendous gusto. Everything about them—the serenity, 
the humor, the sometimes ludicrously extravagant fancy, the cheerful 
indifference as to whether a certain image is a masterpiece or a fiasco— 
stamps them as the product of a mind on vacation, at play. Inevitably 
there are flaws; but these are mere spots on the sun. For the mind at play 
is a brilliant one; and the vast majority of the images that flash forth from 
the coruscating imagination are not only breathtakingly original but 
breathtakingly appropriate as well, revealing as they do hitherto undreamt- 
of resemblances between phenomena and hinting at the fundamental one- 
ness of all things. Mr. LeSage has duly pointed out that not a few images 
are trivial, ludicrous, and misleading while others disclose genuine affinities 
in nature. His explanation of the former as “gratuitous pranks’’ destined 
to destroy what Giraudoux himself called “la stupide notion de l’usuel’”’ 
is certainly plausible. The more simple one that Giraudoux when he wrote 
fiction was a sportsman unleashing the falcon of his imagination to roam 
the skies, hoping naturally that it would connect with a partridge, but in 
no wise cast down if it returned with a mere sparrow, is perhaps equally 
so. 

The above reflections, suggested by one or two of the theories with which 
Mr. LeSage’s study is brimming, should at least serve to substantiate the 
claim made at the outset of this review. The ease and assurance with which 
Mr. LeSage circulates in the realm of ideas is impressive. It is also pleasant 
to report that he writes English as well as he reads French. Perhaps the 
most delightful pages are those illustrating the difference between the 
analytical description of the Goncourts and the evocative style of Girau- 
doux, who sees all “through the prism of the metaphor.’ 

Eric M. STEEL 
State University of New York 


1. A few minor objections: the rather uninspired titles of the chapters, especially 
of the first, which might have been given a label more suggestive of its content; the 
use of “‘Giralducian,” a harsh, ungiraudousical word—much more so, surely, than its 
French equivalent; the absence of a bibliography, compelling the reader to chase 
through the footnotes to find the date of C.-E. Magny’s Précieux Giraudoux; two 
typographical errors: ‘‘conspicious” on page 27, and a few lines misplaced on pages 
71 and 72. 
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Literature through Art: A New Approach to French Literature. By Helmut 
A. Hatzfeld. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii + 247. 


This book attacks from a new standpoint the old problem of the rela- 
tionships of the arts. In our most anti-humanistic of centuries, no question 
is more important to specialists in all of them for both temporal and 
eternal reasons. As a strategy, it helps them form a coalition to meet their 
opponents; as an illumination it helps them, by proceding from the known 
to the unknown, to solve a problem in which the art historian has not 
learned Horace and Racine in school, and the literary historian has not 
gone on the grand tour armed with standards of taste and traditions of 
information. It is most natural that French arts should be given special 
attention when this matter is to the fore; France is the only country that 
has been for several centuries an outstanding producer both of painting 
and writing, and French enquiry has dealt with the question directly at 
least since Baudelaire. 

There are many books on the subject, but so thorny is it that each one 
backs up and starts from the beginning; there is no backlog of achievement. 
The problem as such is dismissed as intangible by the pedant and warily 
known for its pitfalls by the imaginative. We may give our highest admira- 
tion to Mr. Hatzfeld’s brief Preface, in which the theoretical conditions 
of the enquiry are sensibly outlined. Extending his thought, we may realize 
what kind of mutual clarification is to be expected if we may adopt the 
saw that “poetry is blind painting, painting dumb poetry,” commonplace 
in the period of ut pictura poesis. A painting can hardly state its philosophical 
position, which will be elucidated by a relative writing (a whole school of 
art historians makes this its primary tool); conversely, pictures provide 
either a vividness of experience or a diagrammatic formulation, according 
to their style, which is not possible to writing. The history of captions under 
pictures and of illustrations to stories shows how basic a human demand 
is involved. 

Returning to the preface, we can applaud especially the central state- 
ment: “The starting point in such comparative studies must always be 
the cultural pattern of the epoch; the goal, problems of pure form.” This 
mutual association is as vital as it is easy to lose. It is tempting to feel 
that one has achieved all one needs if one sets up a parallel convincingly 
as to subject matter, which in this case means cultural context. Yet this is 
not true to the nature of the arts, whose practitioners use a given cultural 
datum as subject and evolve it in an original form. 

These challenging and pregnant concepts and Mr. Hatzfeld’s allusions 
to them at the start make his book the more disappointing. For it does not 
fulfil the promise made in the quoted sentence. A large proportion of it 
stops, as in the common fallacy just cited, at the level of subject matter. 
The book is filled with “parallel passages’: contemporary writing and 
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painting both presenting pastoral mythology, people in foreign costumes, 
or descriptions of funerals. These interesting links are followed by formal 
analysis either not at all or in what seem unconvincing special pleadings. 
Having presented rococo examples, for instance, he proceeds: ‘Further 
investigations may follow the line of interpretation of rococo forms by 
such parallels as that between pastel and short sentences, and that between 
perspective in painting and narrative suspense.” Such parallels are startling 
on their face, at best, and we read on to see how they can be justified, only 
to get: ‘“These problems are as far from being solved as they were two hun- 
dred years ago.” One feels a wish to apply the same sentence to the fol- 
lowing “correlation,” very typical of the whole book, of the Romanesque: 
“The tympanum of Moissac strikes us first as the triad of Christ, the 
Apostles, and the ancients; the poet of the Chanson de Roland groups his 
laisses according to triads of action, psychology, and atmosphere.” 

The simple subject parallels involve another difficulty; clearly many 
are not connections between the arts, but show both referring to a tertium 
quid, the cultural nexus. To be sure the text provides for this fact, but there 
are grounds for supposing that it is not given adequate weight. We find 
that the appearance of a phenomenon is cited only in the two places, and 
not in its sources outside art. Though the book to be sure is short and this 
problem would extend it, its omission distorts the understanding of the 
items treated. Typical examples, in the medieval period, are the emphasis 
on rays of light and the static presentation of rulers. These arrangements 
are religious and political in origin; they do not show what is less prosaic 
and more attractive, a borrowing by one art from another. 

Doubt that the tertium quid has been given enough weight is confirmed 
by observation of the statistical frequency of these “‘parallels” in various 
parts of the book; they are far commoner near the beginning. Cultural 
patterns are less well known as we recede in time, and proportionately more 
and more only known through works of art. Thus two works of art making 
the same cultural allusion may seem connected directly to each other in 
the Middle Ages, but such a conclusion is less likely to occur in works of the 
nineteenth century. A point about feudal homage is more deceptive in this 
way than a point about a railway station would be. (Mr. Hatzfeld does 
not associate texts and pictures on railway stations.) 

Indeed the treatment of the more recent periods is generally more 
persuasive, and this extends to the discussions of “‘pure form.” Thus the 
association between impressionism and the syntax of Zola and Flaubert 
is striking; to be sure, the people concerned here were articulate on the 
subject of their form, which helps—and this in itself is a further connecting 
factor not discussed. Some of the later sections, however, are marred by 
a really surprising development. This is Mr. Hatzfeld’s stated dislike for cer- 
tain styles as a whole (such as romanticism or surrealism) from which only 
one or two individuals are omitted. No doubt having this dislike it is well 
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for the reader that he says so, rather than boring from within. Yet one 
would suppose that the analytic historian, as he penetrated into the 
process of creation, would be led to admire the major examples at least of 
each different kind of stylistic invention as it developed to match an ex- 
pressive need, rather like a botanist who had the pleasure of finding a world 
consisting entirely of functional mutations. Or failing that, one would 
suppose him analytical enough of himself in his approach to his work to 
balance it out, realizing that otherwise he will distort his deductions. Yet 
we are introduced to romanticism in the following terms: 


The great gift of the seventeenth century, consisting in a psychological anthro- 
pology, is temporarily lost. Soulless, beautiful women are described; their features 
and their dresses become more important than their feelings and ideas... The 
ut pictura poiesis of Horace is misunderstood in a rather barbaric way .. . Stifled 
by these tendencies, symbolism struggles through errors and difficulties. But 
French romanticism has no real center of gravitation . . . the abandonment of every- 
thing spiritual and truly intellectual... . 


We cannot after such vehemence expect any measured appraisal, and 
indeed a discussion of romanticism which begins by saying that the pro- 
tagonists’ emotions are less important than their costumes is already com- 
mitted to a tortuous path. 

Another statement, which recurs often in the comments on the parallels, 
is if possible more startling still. This is that literature is really better 
than painting. It can present a story in its continuity and can include 
figurative ideas. The one conspicuous exception is revealing; it is Daumier, 
a life-long magazine illustrator, and the “Don Quixote” pictures which 
Hatzfeld praises are doubtless being seen by him filled with associations 
from the book. Such a notion is so remarkably unperceptive in someone who 
has chosen to write a book on this subject that it seems useless to debate it, 
but a few points deriving directly from his own statements must be cited. 
How can it be in this case that art forms influence literature much more than 
vice versa; for that matter, how can painting survive its technological 
inferiority? One particular case may be mentioned in some detail for the 
light thrown on this curious attitude. The discussion of Millet’s pictures is 
‘followed by quotations from contemporaries who regarded his figures not 
as actual peasants shown in action but as generalized heroic types of the 
peasant. These verdicts, which I did not know, I found of interest because, 
as an art historian trained to analyze pictures, but not a nineteenth-century 
specialist, I had seen the same thing and presented it to my students 
simply from analysis of Millet’s compositional design. Here then is a point 
where the claim to analyze “pure form” would have been apropos; instead 
we are told that contemporary writers’ interpretation is “more reliable 
and more expressive than a subjective, modern” one. Not being able to 
“read” the form of the picture is a natural reason for considering it inferior 
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to writing. With Millet the author was lucky enough to reach indirectly a 
valid conclusion; elsewhere he is not. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth-century sections are superior to the early 
ones, but the twentieth-century section is not very useful. Here problems 
of form are, of course, most involved, and personal preference and selec- 
tivity are vital. The authorseems enough thrown off to abandon his properly 
vaunted care to keep the comparisons contemporary—Cézanne’s parallels 
are Gautier and Le Corbusier! 

A literary historian dealing with this theme will naturally make small 
mistakes in art history. One type seems to recur: a concept is said to 
originate at a certain date and a parallel is drawn with the writing of that 
time, whereas it really begins earlier. Thus a realistic hell-mouth is called 
“more modern” in thirteenth-century sculpture; it was created in eleventh- 
century England and soon spread widely. Pictures of women in the bath do 
not begin with Diane de Poitiers but in fifteenth-century Flanders, which is 
cited elsewhere in the book as part of cultural France. Charles Lebrun’s 
systems of physiognomy, related to La Fontaine, derive directly from the 
sixteenth-century Giambattista della Porta and indirectly from Leonardo.! 

The pointing out of such errors, natural in a non-specialist, justify the 
art historian in reviewing a book on this subject when a literary historian 
writes it. But I am glad that the literary historian wrote the book. For if 
its conceptual treatment is weak, it is valuable for the many “parallel 
passages” themselves, without their contexts, and they constitute the 
bulk of the book. They produce the happiest kind of cross-illumination, and 
the literary historian is in a far better position to discover them. To find 
the paragraph in Madame Bovary about a funeral, you must know about it 
or sit down to read a stack of novels; to find Courbet’s ‘Funeral at Ornans”’ 
you need only leaf through a picture book of the anthology sort. Hence 
though the author’s ambition is another one, this factor will lead us to 
welcome and use the book. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Allen R. Hite Art Institute, 

University of Louisville 

1. I cannot helpfully here go into more complex problems set up by the author’s 
natural acceptance of one authority in art history, whenwith more familiarity he might 
have chosen another. To give an instance, he narrows the possible inferences by adopt- 
ing the view of the Romanesque used by Focillon and his followers rather than Meyer 
Schapiro’s. One small error directly in the literature-and-art area must be cited. 
The inscription on the tomb in Poussin’s “‘Et in Arcadia Ego”’ is usually translated 
“T too was in Arcadia”’ as if spoken by the shepherd buried there. But Panofsky has 
amply shown (Essays in Honor of Ernst Cassirer) that this is wrong Latin and should 
be ‘‘I am in Arcadia too” as if spoken by Death. It makes the whole picture look differ- 


ent. After giving the old interpretation Hatzfeld mentions that another by Panofsky 
exists, but cites it only from a lecture. 
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